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{In our number for April, we published the Report of the Suffolk South 
Association, in answer to certain inquiries of the Committee of the Pastoral 
Association : See pp. 185, 186.—The following Reports from other Associa- 
tions, which we have since received, we are requested to publish together. ] 


REPORT OF THE HARMONY ASSOCIATION, 


To the Committee of the Pastoral Association, Rev. Dr. W 
Chairman 
BRETHREN: 

Without repeating your questions, we reply to them in thei 
order. 

1. We have reason to bless God, that the eleven churches 
which are within our bounds, have all enjoyed a special sea- 
son of refreshing from the divine presence, within the last fif- 
teen months. 

2. These revivals have generally been of short continuance, 
especially where they were the result of Protracted meetings. 
Professors were first led to feel their leanness, and in some- 
measure aroused to a sense of the responsibility lying upon 
them.—Sinners, as they became anxious, generally manifested 
deep solicitude, and a painful sense of guilt and danger for a 
short time, but found relief, and indulged hope sooner than in 
former revivals.—Between 500 and 600 have been added to 
our churches, as the fruits of these revivals, and we know of 
nothing in their deportment to distinguish them from the sub- 
jects of former revivals—The proportion of males has been 
greater than usual.—In some instances, violent opposition was 
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manifested, and the dismission of one minister was probably 
hastened by it. 

3. Generally by means of Protracted meetings, in connexion 
with the ordinary use of means; though in one or two in- 
stances a revival had evidently commenced prior to such 
meetings in the place. Where this was the case, the revival 
was more powerful, of longer continuance, and the fruits more 
abundant. 

The preaching in all our Protracted meetings, being 
almost entirely by members of the Association, who had _previ- 
ously engaged to sustain the meetings, God assisting them, 
was what we consider strictly evangelical, interspersed with 
prayers and direct appeals to the understanding, the heart 
and the conscience. Inquirers were separated from others, 
particularly addressed and personally conversed with. Minis 
ters endeavored to drive sinners from all their false refuges, = 
to bring them to an immediate decision upon the subject of 
ligion, and to an unconditional surrender of themse Ives to God. 
They were not backward in exhibiting the sovereignty of God, 
—the purity, extent and unbending justice of the divine law,— 
the self-ruined condition of men, their entire alienation of heart 
from their Maker, and their dependance on the renewing and 
sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit—God’s readiness to grant 
his Spirit in answer to thy € pray ers of his children, and to par- 
don the penitent through the efficacy of a Saviour’s blood,— 
God’s determination to punish forever the finally incorrigible, and 
to reward with everlasting blessedness all who comply with the 
conditions of mercy.—Sinners were taught, that nothing but 
their own perverse rejection of the terms of mercy, would pre 
vent their salvation, and that nothing but the Spirit of God, op- 
erating through the medium of divine truth, would make them 
willing to accept. 

As it was our desicn to exhibit the fundamental doctrines of 
the gospel, in some due proportions, it would be difficult’ to say 
which, if any o7e, produced the best effect. We conceive it to 
have been the combined influence of all these, which wrought 
effectually upon the minds of men ; though, in some instances, 
one, and in some another, was the more apparent in its benign 
influence. 

4, We think favorably of Protracted meetings in promoting 
the interest of the Redeemer’s kingdom. But our want of ex- 
perience does not enable us to spe alk with confidence as to the 
utility of often repeating them in the same place. We feel 
that there is danger of producing a fastidious taste among 
the people, and of rendering the more ordinarv use of the means 
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of grace less effectual. Like powerful remedies for bodily 
maladies, they should be used with caution. Care should be 
taken to let the truth of God search the heart, and the mere 
circumstances of the occasion should have no other influence 
than to direct the attention to divine truth. If such meetings 
are repeated (and and we think the experiment ought to be 
made,) reference should doubtless be had to the state of the 
people and their feelings upon the subject. We should not 
think it expedient to have such meetings succeed each other in 
the same vicinity, so often as they did the last year in this, and 
perhaps in other sections of the country. And after such a meet- 
ing has been holden in any place, the incumbent minister 
needs the aid of others for weeks, to carry forward the work to 


the best advantage. Some caution may be needful also, both 


at the time of meeting and subsequently, not to throw the in- 
cumbent into the back-ground in view of his people, if he be in 
any good degree what a minister ought to be, devoted to his 
work. ‘The members of the church ought to be made to feel 
that heavy responsibilities lie upon them, and that it is their 
duty to sustain their pastor, and by their active exertions aid 


him in carrying forward the work. Butthe management of 


such meetings must doubtless be reculated in some good degree 
by the circumstances of the people among whom they are 
holden, or rather, as those circumstances indicate at the time. 
The same measures are not in all respects to be phrsued at all 
times. Wisdom is especially in these meetings, profitable to 
direct. 

5. We do not know of any new errors in doctrine among 
us ; though there are increased efforts to promote Unitarianism 
and Universalism, and in some instances there appears to be 
more indifference upon the subject of Infant Baptism. The 
irregularities in practice, which are prevalent, we think 
would generally be corrected by a deeper tone of piety and a 
more careful attention to the Holy Scriptures. 

6. “To secure the continuance and increase of the special 
operations of the Holy Spirit, and to render the influence of the 
gospel general and permanent,” we know not what ministers 
and Christians can do more than to cherish in their own 
breasts a lively sense of the value of the soul, of the danger of 
its being lost, and of their obligation to Him who laid down his 
life to redeem it; and under a sense of their responsibilities go 
forward in the diligent use of all the means which God has ap- 
pointed for promoting the salvation of men; and this they 
ought to do, carefully seeking and improving opportunities for 
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doing good, while they look to God for his blessing upon all 
their efforts, realizing, that without him they can do nothing, 
Respectfully yours, &c. 
Davip Hotman, Moderator. 
Miner G. Pratt, Scribe. 
Ward, Sept. 20, 1882. 


REPORT OF THE ANDOVER ASSOCIATION. 
Burlington, Oct. 3, 1832. 
Rev. AND Dear Sir: 


Your communication of June 25th, as Chairman of the Pas- 
toral Association, to the Andover Association, was presented at 
their meeting in September, at Reading. A committee of three 
was immediately appointed to draught an answer. At the 
meeting of the Association yesterday, at Woburn, the Report of 
this Committee was read, 7 with some amendme nts, accept- 
ed: and the following copy, by direction of the Association, ] 
transmit to you. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
SAMUEL SEWALL. 


Rev. Leonarp Woops, D. D. 


rs gos rs to the questions proposed by Pastoral Association. 

“1. There have been precious revivals of religion, to a great- 
er or “iis extent, in most or all of our churches the past year. 

“2, They have been attended with few if any irregularities ; 
with a general and deep solemnity ; pungent conviction of sin 
and danger,—and followed with speedy conversion. ‘Their 
fruits have been generally such as we could wish, and an- 
swer to what we know of en in time past. 

“3. The churches, generally, in anticipation of Protracted 
meetings, from which the »y expecte ‘ ereat and glorious results, 
were stirred up to more abundant prayer, watchfulness and ex- 
hortation to duty ; and when the meetings were in progress, 
were much devoted to the work; and the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, which are known by the terms, doctrines of grace, were 
constantly, directly and pungently preached. 

“4. Judging from the past, (and we have but little experi- 
ence of them,) we must speak favorably of Protracted meetings. 
They should be conducted with great solemnity, devotedness, 
prayer, and much preaching. Caution should be used, that 
they be not too frequent ; but as often as the church is pre- 
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pared, as in answer 3d, to engage in them. But they should 
never be considered as indispensable to a work of grace, or 
supersede the ordinary means of grace. Here the Christian 
community cannot be too guarded. 

“5. There has been in some instances, too much overlooking 
the efficiency of the Holy Spirit ; and we fear, in some others, 
too much overlooking the obligations and agency of man, in 
the work of conversion and salvation. In our opinion, both 
these great doctrines should be clearly exhibited and constantly 
pressed. Also there is too much of a disposition, in order to ac- 
commodate persons who are scrupulous concerning Infant Bap- 
tism, both to re-baptize, and to admit into our churches, such 
as disbelieve the divine authority for infant baptism. ‘There 


seems to be a letting down to an extent which gives alarm to 
some, of the strict doctrine and practice of the fathers of New 
England. 


“6. A more lively and feeling sense of their entire depend 
ance on God for all desired good; a more humble, deep, and 
permanent reliance on the influences of his Holy Spirit, to 
work all good in us and for us: careful, at the same time, to 
prove their strong and unwavering faith in God, by a 
life of self-denial, holiness, and self-consecration to the cause of 
truth and righteousness; ‘ works of faith, and labors of love, 
and patience of hope in our Lord Jesus Christ.’ ” 

A true copy of the original Report on file. 
SAMUEL SewE LL, Scribe of Andv. Asso. 


REPORT OF THE OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION. 
Rochester, Nov. 20, 1832 
Rev. AND Dear Sir, 

To yours of June 24, to the Old Colony Association, we 
would reply ; that we cordially reciprocate the views of the 
Pastoral association, adopted in their meeting of May last ; 
and feel our obligation to co-operate in so desirable an object. 
To the questions of the committee we shall reply, in their 
order. 

To the Ist, we say :—There have been several revivals of 
religion, within a few years. In 1830-31, some of our church- 
es were considerably refreshed, and none of them left without 
tokens of divine favor.—T'o the 2nd, we reply :—By evangeli- 
cal truth—doctrines usually called, doctrines of grace—unaid- 
ed, though not entirely wnaccompanied with schemes of hu- 
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man invention. We know of nothing in the mode of preach- 
ing which has rendered it peculiarly successful.—'T’o the 3rd:— 
The fruits have been, apparently, the same, as in former 
years ;—nothing distinctive in the recent converts to excite pe- 
culiar hopes or fears.—'T’o -the Ath, respecting the utility of 
Protracted meetings :—We can say but little, from experience. 
The revival of 30-31, began before we had any knowledge 
of ther, and closed without any, except in two places. In 
these places, the meetings were solemn and interesting ; but, 
followed with no marked results. As we are not prepared 
to form an estimate of meetings of this kind from actual ob- 
servation ; we give our opinion with caution, and deference 
to those who have had better advantages. It will be admit- 


ted that the grand object of Protracted meetings, like that of 
all other christian efforts, should be to diffuse gospel light as 
strongly as permanently as extensively aspossible. It isa 
question with us, whether this can be more efiectually done by 
concentrating the rays, from time to time,on particular sections ; 
or by dividing the light, that although /ess brilliant, it may be 
more regular, uniform and abiding. Vile we have no doubt 


that much good has been don Dy Protracted meetings: we 
are not quite certain, but that more good might have been 
done, in each case, by the same amount of labor in a dozen 
parishes. Respecting the | st) part oO} the qui tion, ” How 
should they be observed, &c”: We s y; that the object of the 
meetings should be to communicate truth in a plain, distin- 
suishing manner, calculated to enlighten the understanding, 
awaken the conscience and affect the heart and practice.—The 
cautions we would give, are :—Let not the protracted meeting 
assume the office of the Holy Spirit. Let not the success of 


the protracted meetings in all cases, be predicated from the 


success in some cases. Many circumstances may have conspir- 
ed to produce good results, at one time,—at one place, which do 
not exist at all times—at all places; or if they did, there might 


be counteracting circumstances, which would preve nt good 
results. There is a general fondness for novelty, which needs 
a check rather than a spur.—t inally :—Let all things be done 
decently and in order, and we doubt not that extraordinary 
as well as ordinary means will be blessed of God, and made 
conducive to the interests of the church. 

To the 5th, we say, that there are several doctrines, of re- 
cent origin, which appear to be erroneous; but, whether we 
understand, or cam understand them, is at present doubtful. 
We would caution the churches, however, against denying 
the special influences of the Holy Spirit—depending on hu- 
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man efforts, to get up revivals of religion—waiting till after 
regeneration without attempting to do what God requires—or, 
engaging in a preparatory work, before regeneration. 

To the 6th, we say, 1. That fervent, persevering prayer 
must be offered. And it must be such prayer, as turns away 
from all human devices, new or old, and relies entirely on the 
agency of the Almighty Spirit—2. There must be a continu- 
ance and increase of effort. Religion must have the supre- 
macy in the heart and life—the example must be such as to 
recommend the holy truths which are taught in public, and 
from house to house.—3. The natural channels must be fol- 
lowed, and less reliance placed on those, which are artificial. 
The continued and increased operation of the Spirit, cannot 
be expected without continued and increased human instru- 
mentality. Hot beds and green houses cannot overspread a 
large territory with constant verdure and beauty.—On the 
whole:—T he high duty and privilege of embracing the gospel, 
at the command of our exalted Redeemer, should be inculcated 
on all, as at all times binding. There must not be, in the 
church, alternate faith and unbelief—alternate service and 
neglect—alternate reception and rejection of the Spirit; but < 
constant, uniform, increased pressure. 

sy order of Association, 
Sam’t. Norr, Moderator 
Rev. L. Woops, D. D. Chairman of Committee. 


REPORT OF THE PILGRIM ASSOCIATION. 


To the Rev. Leonard Woods, &c. Committee of the Pas 
toral Association of Massachusetts. 
BeLrovep Bretruren, 

The Pilgrim Association in answering the inquiries present 
ed to us by the Committee of the Pastoral Association, would 
bless God, that we are able to report, that revivals of greater 
or less extent, have been recently enjoyed throughout our lim- 
its; and that all our churches have been increased, as we 
believe, with the increase of God. Weare happy in being 
able to state generally, that the character of the work has 
been still, solemn, and gradual. No efforts have been made 
to produce excitement. The churches with which we are 
connected, have manifested a desirable spirit. They have 
carefully watched, and unitedly prayed to be preserved from 
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enthusiasm, and every evil work, while enjoying “the day of 
God’s power.” There are few, if any, of the hopeful subjects 
of the work, who do not furnish desirable evidence of a work 
of grace. ‘The fruits which they bear are the fruits of righte- 
ousness: and impressions favorable to the cause of truth have 
been made upon the minds of those who are still living 
“without God, and without hope in the world.” ‘There is 
also a desirable state of harmony in all our societies. The 
mode of preaching employed, and which God has _ blessed ta 
the awakening and conversion of siuners, Las been the plain 
and affectionate preaching of “ the word.” ‘The doctrines of 
grace have been ¢learly maintained, such as the entire moral 
depravity of man ;—the necessity of regeneration, by the spe- 
cial agency of the Holy Spirit ;—the doctrine of Election, with 
other doctrines connected with them. ‘The practical appli- 
cation of these truths we deem of great importance. 

The other means employed have been—meetings for confer- 


ence and prayer ;—-visiting from house to house by the Pastor, 
and some of the lay brethren appointed to this service ;—the 
Conference of churches :—and Protracted meetings. From 


our own observation and experience, we are led to conclude, 
that the utility of these meetings will be greater or less accord- 
ing to the state of the church and people where they are held. 
There must be something like a preparation on the part of the 
church to make such meetings desirable. If the church come 
up to the work, Protracted meetings may be of great good in 
drawing off the attention of men from the world, and fixing 
it upon eternal scenes. ‘There can be no doubt, that God has 
blessed these efforts, and that many rejoice in hope, who, 
but for these meetings, had now been the enemies of God. 
The manner of conducting these meetings should not be far 
different from that of conducting meetings on the Sabbath, 
or any other religious meetings. The great object is to pre- 
sent truth to the mind, that it may be there fixed, and press 
heavily upon conscience. More time should be spent in 
prayer and religious conference than at other times, because 
there is more time for such services. Unless there is something 
out of the usual course of things,—some circumstances which 
call loudly for the measure, it may be questioned whether 
more than one Protracted meeting ina year will be useful in 
any church. Great care should be taken, that no one exer- 
cise be so long continued, as to fatigue and dissatisfy the 
hearers. Care should also be taken that so much time be not 
spent in religious meetings, as to occasion the neglect of 
other religious duties, and to give the impression, that religion 
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consists in being at meeting. We have observed no reason to 
caution against too great excitemeut in Protracted meetings. 

There are no new errors, or irrerularities, within our 
bounds, which demand special attention, and which we consid- 
er it important to unfold, and against which we would raise a 
warning voice before the churches. The good old way in 
which our Pilgrim Fathers walked, and the system of truth 
which they embraced, is substantially that which distinguishes 
our churches, and adorns their members. 

That the special operations of the Holy Spirit may be 
granted, both Ministers and Christians, should pray more, be 
more humble, more like little children, and let their lieht 
shine with a clearer and brighter flame. ‘They should make 
their religion more apparent in their conversation, exertions, 
and general character ; that while ministers preach the truth 
of the gospel plainly and zealously, and Christians profess to 
receive the truth, its sanctified effects may be made to appear in 
their lives. It should be made more their single, and undi 
vided aim to please God, to live for eternity. Let the truth 
of God be properly preached, affectionately received, and 
faithfully obeyed, and will the special operations of the Holy 
Spirit be withheld ? Will it not rather be said, “ Who are 
these that flee for refuge, and lay hold upon the hope set be 
fore them? Behold, what hath God wrought ?” 

By order and in behalf of the Pilgrim Association, 
FREEMAN P. How Lanpn, Scribe. 
Plymouth, Dec. 22d, 1832. 


FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION, 
Conway, Fi 5. 11, 1833 


To tue Rev. Dr. Woops, &c. 


The Franklin Association reports as follows :— 

With the exception of two or three, each of the seventeen 
churches connected with this Association, has been favored 
with special attention to religion within two years.—Numbei 
of hopeful conversions, [in each] from 8 to 120. 

The characteristics and fruits of these revivals, have been 
—=stillness, clearness and strength of conviction for sin—with 
an unusual degree of exemption from animal excitement. 
The progress of the mind from conviction to hope has been 
more rapid than in many revivals of former years. The 
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period of conversion has extended somewhat more than in 
former revivals, into childhood on the one hand, and old age 
on the other. In some prominent cases an entire revolution 
has been effected in theological opinions, (we mean in turn- 
ing from error) and a full proportion of the subjects are from the 
more active and influential class of the community. The 
number of male, though not equal to the number of female 
subjects, bears a greater proportion to it than in former years.— 
The obvious effects of these revivals have been to promote self. 
denial, awaken benevolent feelings, and prompt to personal ef- 
fort. Among the fruits of these revivals may be mentioned a 
good degree of consistency and completeness of Christian char- 
acter. 

Protracted meetings have been held in all. our Parishes, 
which have differed from the ordinary devotions of the Sab- 
bath only in the following respects ;—prayer meetings have 
preceded the exercises; the anxious have been requested to 
retire to appropriate rooms, to be personally conversed with— 
and in some cases toward the close of the meeting,—the after- 
noon has been devoted to addresses, and to a more familiar 
and direct exhibition of truth by the minister; but in no 
cases have anxious seats been provided, nor have the im- 
penitent (with a single exception) been called to perform any 
special act preparatory to repentance, in the presence of the 
congregation ; and we may say in general, that we have been 
happily exempt from those doubtful measures which have 
been supposed to effect the purity of the Church in other pla- 
ces.—The doctrines preached were those usually denominated 
the doctrines of Grace.—In regard to the mode of preach- 
ing most successful among us, while there has been some lit- 
tle variety in different preachers, there has been, we are hap- 
py to say, an improved method in most. ‘Truth has been 
presented in a more plain, simple, and direct manner, pecu- 
liarly exempt from theorizing, and confined to the representa- 
tions of the Bible, accompanied with a good degree of 
Christian tenderness and feeling. 

We esteem Protracted Meetings as highly useful : with us 
God has evidently owned and blest them. Nor have we ex- 
perienced from them those unhappy reactions which have 
been felt in other places; and we see not, at present, any pe- 
culiar need of changing our mode of conducting them. With 
regard to cautions :—we would say—that while the doctrines 
should be clearly and simply presented, there should be a full 
acknowledgment of, and a manifest reliance upon, the spe- 
cial influences of the Holy Ghost. While the commands of 
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God to immediate repentance should be urgently pressed upon 
the sinner, he should be plainly and honestly told the true 
obstacle to his salvation. We cannot but regard as positively 
hurtful all those measures the tendency of which is to lower 
down the special work of the Holy Spirit in regeneration ; as 
though conversion to God was as easily effected as any mere 
change of resolution, which leaves untouched the moral 
state of the heart. With regard to the frequency of these 
meetings, we feel it impossible to establish any general rule. 
The repetition of them is a question extremely difficult in the 
present state of the measure. In the providence of God, facts 
may yet be developed respecting them, which will form the basis 
of some general rule upon the subject. At present, the repeti- 
tion of them must be decided in each individual case by past 
results and present circumstances. 

We have scen and deplored in many parts of the commu- 
nity, a growing tendency to overlook the special influences of 
the Holy Spirit and to place an undue reliance upon human 
efforts and ability. Intimately connected with this, there are 
advanced, we think, those views of the depravity of man and 
of his moral agency, which attribute to him a competency in 
the great work not warranted in the Sacred Scriptures.— 
While we regret to see a disposition any where manifested to 
cary these points be yond the sanction of the Bible, we also 
greatly lament the differences that exist among Evangelical 
Christians. We are sorry that there should be any ground 
for these differences, and we should regret still more to 
have them magnified.—In regard to errors in practice, it has 
appeared to us very desirable that the churches should be 
universally guarded against the practice of hasty admission 
of members,—that Christian females, to whom the Bible has 
opened a very interesting and appropriate field of effort, should 
not transcend their scriptural sphere—and that sinners should 
not be urged to any public committal of themselves as a 
measure almost immediately connected with conversion 
We wish also to express our disapprobation of all ostentatious 
display, either in first announcing protracted meetings, or in 
the performance of the services of them, and especially of 
all extravagance and coloring in what is said, or written, 
about the success and results of them. 

To secure the continuance and increase of the special in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit,—we would suggest the propriety 
of more attention to the distinguishing doctrines of the Gospe |. 
—to increased fidelity in church discipline,—and most of all 
that the members of the churches should maintain the high 
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and distinctive character so much spoken of in the New Tes. 
tament, and maintain it in such a degree that sinners eve 
where and at all times may have a practical exhibition of the 
power of godliness. ‘This, united with a spirit of prayer for 
the special influence of the Spirit, will, we think, secure for the 
gospel, a general and permanent influence, without the neces- 
sity of resocting to modes of presenting truth and to measures 
for impressing it, which, to say the least, are of doubtful au- 
thority and influence. 
In behalf of the Association, 
Danret Crossy, 
THeorpuitus Packarp, Jr. 


Committee. 


BROOKFIELD ASSOCIATION. 


1. Revivals of religion have taken place,—principally in1831, 
—in all our Congregations, seventeen in number, with two ex- 
ceptions only, one of which had no pastor. 

2. The characteristics were deep solemnity—deep but short 
conviction of sin, rapidity of progress and short continuance : 
The fruits were, the accession of more than 500 members to 
our churches, whose lives have generally borne witness to 
their faith. 

3. The means by which they have been promoted are,— 
Frequent meetings for public religious instruction and _ prayer, 
in promiscuous assembly,—meetings of anxious enquirers for 
particular conversation, direction and prayer,—together with 
protracted meetings and frequent parochial visits. The doc- 
trines preached, were the doctrines of grace,—the plain truths 
of the gospel pressed home upon the conscience with earnest- 
ness, in view of God’s dread authority, the evil of sin, the suf- 
ficiency of Christ, and the duty of immediate submission to 
the King of Zion. 

4. Protracted meetings, in many instances, have unquestion 
ably been useful, and may be useful again. It is far from 
being our opinion, that a Protracted meeting, or any human 
device whatever, will ensure a revival of religion. Such an 
opinion is not supported ejther by observation or by any inher- 
ent efficacy discoverable in such a measure. 

A Protracted meeting should be conducted with the strict- 
est order and decorum, like a religious meeting on the Sab- 
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bath, and all its exercises be performed within seasonable hours. 
To justify the appointment of such a meeting there must be 
a preparation particularly in the church—such a prepara 
tion as will dispose thtm to sustain it by their attendance, in 
fluence and prayers. Caution is necessary lest they be so 
frequent as to lose their influence and lead people to under- 
value the divinely appointed means of grace—lest they be 
appointed precipitately without proper consultation, and with 
out the full and hearty concurrence of the church in view of 
evident indications of God’s oracl US presence lest there be 
more dependance by ministers, Christians and people upon 


these extraordinary measures to convert sinners, than upon the 
energies of God’s spirit—and finally, lest more be done to ex- 
cite animal feeling than to instruct the understanding, con 
vince the conscience and humble the sinner at the foot of 


sovereign grace. 

5. The errors against which it appears specially import- 
ant to guard the churches at the present day, are: Ist. That 
the sinner’s opposition to divine truth is owing to a misconcep 
tion of it, and that he he need only to understand the truth 
in order to love it,—the error being in the head and not in 
the heart. 2. That regeneration is the effect of moral sua- 
sion, and not of the special influence of the Holy Spirit.—In 
short, the error of Arminianism substantially, though some 
what in a new dress. 

Though there may be irregularities in practice among the 
churches in some sections of our country, still we are not a 
ware that they exist within our own limits, or that they are 
an evil against which owr churches have special reason to 
guard at present. 

6. In order to secure the continuance and increase of the 
special operations of the Holy Spirit, and to render the influ- 
ence of the gospel general and permanent, ministers must be 
settled and grounded in the truth—maintain a stricter discipline 
in the churches—walk together in love, keeping the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace—be more watchful and ex- 
emplary, walking humbly with God—give themselves unto 
prayer under a deeper and more abiding sense of entire de- 
pendance upon the great Head of the church to receive his 
own words and give his work success. It is unnecessary that 
ministers, preach any mew doctrine, or the churches adopt any 
new measures in order to ensure the prosperity of Zion, if 
ministers taking heed to themselves, but faithfully preach 

Christ, warning every man in all wisdom ; and the chureh- 
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es but walk in all the ordinances and the commandments of 
the Lord blameless. 
By order of Assosiation, 
Tuomas Snevxi, Moderator. 


THE CRUCIFIXION 
NO. II. 


It is important to inquire, whether the places with which 
tradition connects the interesting scenes of our Lord’s minis- 
try, are the identical places where those scenes occurred. It 
is doubtless true, that the superstition of the modern inhab- 
itants of Palestine, has led them to reverence many external 
objects which are indebted for their sacredness entirely to con- 
jecture. Their avarice has united with their superstition ; and 
has led them, for ihe paltry gains which they may procure 
from ignorant men, to multiply imaginary relics, and to re- 
hearse a thousand unfounded traditions. 'They pretend to 
exhibit the linen garment in which the Saviour was wrapped 
the stone on which he was embalmed, the lance which 
pierced his side, the sponge on which the vinegar was poured, 
and the identical wood which composed his cross. All this 
is delusion. But because there is much of mere fable in their 
traditionary lore, shall we, with Dr. Clarke, suppose that there 
is little or nothing besides? ‘There is no need of running 
into universal scepticism on this subject, because some have 
plunged into unlimited credulity. The popular opinion in 
Palestine, on the locality of minor objects, may be wrong; 
but some credence must be given to the existing traditions 
which respect the more important objects. On what prin- 
ciple of human nature could the Jews forget the site of their 
ancient temple, or the dwelling place of their ancient kings? 
How could the early Christians forget the place* where their 
“Lord was crucified,” or the garden where he became so 
“exceeding sorrowful”? Besides, these scenes were com- 
memorated in the earliest ages by monuments which defied 


* Dr. Clarke and Dr. Richardson deny that the present Mount Calvary is the spot 
of the crucifixion, (see Robinson’s Calmet, Art. Calvary,) so also Jahn, (see Archae- 
clogy § 336.) ‘True, the present Calvary is within the walls of the city, whereas the 
Saviour was crucified without the gate ;” and there is now but little appearance of a 
mount or hi!l at the hallowed spot. Yet the probability is, that the “ high place is 
made low” by the ravages of time and men, and that the wall of the city has been 
extended beyond the ancient northern boundary, rather than that the uniform _ tradi- 
tion of 1800 years in reference to so prominent a spot, is unfounded, 
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the oblivious influence of time, and guided the otherwise 
treacherous memory. When ‘Titus Vespasian razed Jerusa 
lem and obliterated many of its particular marks, he could 


not erase the general features of the city, nor disturb the re 
lative position of its principal sites. Amid the confusion into 


which he threw the sacred streets, it was easy to determine 
where a public edifice, and above all where a noted hill o1 
dale once was. In addition to this, A. D. 129, A®lius Adrian, 
that he might blot out tl recollection of the sacred sc ; 
reared a statue of Venus in the garden of the Saviour’s burial, 
an image of Jupiter on the place of the crucifixion, and a tem 
ple to Adonis in Bethlehem where Christ was born. ‘Th 
Emperor might have been unable to determine the preci 

spots, where the interesting events occurred; but he cou 

scar ‘ely fail to have discovered the v/ nity of the spots: and 


he perpetuated their memory by the very means which he em 


ployed for burying them in oblivion. Constantine, in A. D. 
326, ordered the statue of Venus to be removed, and a mag 
nificent temple to be reared in its place. Helena, the mother 
of Constantine, visited Palestine in person, and supplanted 
the temple to Adonis by a Christian t mpl » She also erected 
edifices to her Saviour on Mount Olivet, at Nazareth, and 
many other consecrated grounds. lm this manner were in 
teresting localities determined for succeeding generations with 


a precision, not perfect by any means, but as great as the | 
cissitudes of time allowed. 

With regard to the continued sameness of the natural sce- 
nery of Palestine. our confidence 
tothe scenes of specific historical incidents. The dilapada 
tions of contending armies have indeed defaced the country, 
still its general characteristics remain unaltered. “ The hills 
still stand round about Jerusalem, as they did in the days of 
David and of Solomon. ‘The dew falls on Hermon, the 
dars grow on Libanus, and Kishon, that ancient river, draws 
its stream from ‘T'aber, as in the times of old. The sea of 
Galilee still presents the same natural accompaniments, the 
fig-tree springs up by the the way-side, the sycamore spreads its 
branches, and the vines and olives still climb the sides of the 
mountains. ‘The desolation which covered the cities of the 
plain, is not less striking at the present hour, than when Mo- 
ses with an inspired pen recorded the judgement of God ; the 
swellings of Jordarn are not less regular in their rise than 
when the Hebrews first approached its banks; and he, who 


is greater than with regard 
] 
| 


* See “ M. Car. Ortlob Dissertatio de Sepulchro Christi ad Mat. 27: 60,” on pa- 
ges 254, 255 of Thesaurus Theologico Philologicus. Pars Secunda. 
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goes down from Jerusalem to Jericho, still incurs the greatest 
hazard of falling among thieves.”* 
Nothing can be more interesting than to visit the beloved 
land, 
‘* Over whose acres walked those blessed feet, 
Which, eighteen hundred years ago, were nailed, 
For our advantage, to the bitter cross,”’ 


and especially to step on those places, where, we have proba- 
ble evidence for believing, occurred the sublimest events which 
history ever recorded. “ What my feelings were,” says Cha- 
teaubriand, “ upon entering the church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
I really cannot tell. So many reflections rushed at once upon 
my mind, that I was unable to dwell upon any particular idea. 
[ continued nearly half an hour upon my knees.—I had just 
beheld the monuments cf Greece, and my mind was still pro- 
foundly impressed with their grandeur; but how far inferior 
were the sentiments which they excited to those I felt at the 
sight of the places commemorated in the Gospel!t As we 
ponder on the affecting history, we ought to fix our eyes upon 
the map of the consecrated places, and in our imaginations go 
along with Jesus from scene to scene, over the brook and up 
the mountain, into the garden, and through the bustling 
streets. How solemn and how heart-thrilling to put our feet 
upon the footsteps of our Saviour, as he walked along the 
“dolorous way” from the house of Pilate to the cross, as he 
wandered about with downcast eye in the garden, or wound 
his course through the olive trees and almond trees, and run- 
ning vines on the sides and summits of Olivet. It was well 
said of Calvary, and in one sense it may be well said of all 
that consecrated land; it is “the centre, the grand magnet 
of the Christian church ; from it proceed life and salvation ; to 
it all hearts end, all eyes are directed.” 


COLONIZATION AND EMANCIPATION. 


[The following is but a part of a more extended article, which we have re- 
ceived as a review of the Sixteenth Report of the American Colonization So- 
ciety, African Repository , Colonizationist and Journal of Freedom ; and 
the First Annual Report of the New England Anti-Slavery Society, Aboli- 
tionist and Liberator. This will account for its appearing in the style and 
manner of a Review, although under the head of Communications. The 


* Palestine, by Rev. M. Russsl, L. L.. D. page 26 
t Travels in Greece, Palestine, Egypt, &c. Vol. 2, p. 22 
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whole article would be quite too long for insertion in our present number 
We presume the author, as he desired the article might appear this month 


will excuse the rare liberty we take in this instance. ] 


For several months past we have thought it desirable to pre- 
sent our readers with an exhibition of the objects and proceed 
ings of the two societies whose official Reports are placed at the 
head of this article, and also to e press such views in relation 
tothe whole subject of Colonization and Slavery, as its impor- 


tance, and existing circumstances seem to require. 


We have never doubted, that - 2. slo LV, or colonies cou i 
prosper on the coast of Africa, great blessings might be confe 
red upon that continent. through such a channel. But the 
question has been, what will be the influence of attempting 
such an enterprize, upon the poor slave? Will not the remov 
al of the free blacks, increase the value of his labor—cause him 
to be tasked more severely—raise his market value—encourage 
the domestic traffic—and lessen the chances of his acquit 
knowled re) Will it not serve t VV ken the niotives which 
naturally urge slaves to seek, and masters to give their 
dom, and thus render universal emancipation more hopeles 

Several circumstances have served’ to render these questions 
the more serious. Some of the first movements towards the 
formation of the Colonization Society, were made in a slave- 
holding community. Some of the first movers were slave-hold 
ers. A majority of the first officers and managers were appoint 


ed from siave-holding states. The constitution makes no pro- 
vision for the abolition of slavery. It expressly declares that the 
object to which the attention of the Society shall be exclusively 
directed is, ‘to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with 
their consent) the free people of color residing in our country, 
in Africa, or such other place as Congress shall deem most ex 
pedient.’ It.does indeed contemplate a provision not only fot 
those already free, but also ‘for those who may hereafter be- 
come so.’ But some who were active in forming the Society, 
were careful to tell the planters that the Society would ‘ not 
interfere with their rights’-—that it was ‘not an abolition soci 
ety.’ Some went so far as to say that it ‘ would prove one of 
the greatest securities to enable the master to keep in posses- 
sion his own property." And though the expectation has been 
abundantly declared by those who have expressed the above 
sentiments, that the successful operations of the Society will 
tend to the voluntary emancipation of the slaves, and the 
first, second and third Annual Reports of the Colonization So- 


* Speech of John Randolph, 
*28 
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ciety, show that the managers cherished this opinion; yet, 
it is not strange, that to a mind strongly prejudiced, an occa- 
sional declaration of an individual contrary opinion, even if 
given for no other purpose than to quell southern jealousy and 
opposition, should be nearly sufficient to destroy the force of 
a solemn declaration of the Board of Managers, to the con- 
trary. 

Such are some of the circumstances which, to our minds, 
have cast a shade of doubt over the scheme of African Coloniza- 
tion, and doubtless similar difficulties have prevented many 
from examining critically its history and tendency, and from 
aiding in its advancement. Perhaps it will yet appear, 
however, that the obstacles which have checked the progress of 
the cause, were wisely designed by an overruling Providence. 
Had there been no doubts, obstacles or opposition, too large a 
number might have been early sent to the colony, and the pop- 
ularity of the enterprize might have proved its ruin. Such a 
colony could not safely have at first a very rapid growth. In 
order to sustain and direct their civil and religious institutions, 
the people must be prepared by experiment and a course of self- 
discipline, and only when this shall have been done, will a rapid 
increase of population be either safe or desirable. ‘The progress 
of the colony and of public sentiment in favor of the Society, 
has certainly been more rapid than a view of the difficulties 
which at first surrounded the whole subject, could have permit- 
ted the early friends of the enterprize to hope for. Obstacles 
have been numerous and various. Many thought the scheme 
visionary. They believed the colored people to be an inferior 
race, incapable of being elevated to the rank and dignity of 
freemen in any country ; and the idea of sending them to Af- 
rica for intellectual and moral improvement, and above all to 
civilize and christianize a barbarous continent, was easily turn- 
ed to ridicule and derision. [it was said, moreover, that they 
could not endure the African climate—they could not be gov- 
erned and protected—they would be destroyed and kidnapped, 
and sold into slavery, or would become slave-dealers themselves. 
Some objected, for the same reason that they oppose other be- 
nevolent enterprizes ; simply because it asked their charities. 
Some were willing that the colored race should remain in igno 
rance, as if they saw 


“The doom of slavery stamped upon their face.” 


Many at the north have neglected the Society, from the fear 
that their southern brethren would look upon northern efforts 
as officious interference. Others, because they have supposed it 
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a southern scheme for perpetuating slavery, or have thought it 
designed only to benefit the south, and that it therefore coucern- 
ed only that section of the country. 

Many at the south have neglected or opposed the Society, 
from the impression that it was a northern device to interfere 
with the system of slavery, to rob them of what they considered 
their property, and what was so defined by law, and guaran- 
teed by the constitution. Some believed the society, or at-least 
its northern friends, would countenance such measures as were 
fitted to produce insurrection among the colored people in the 
slave States, and endanger the peace: and lives of the whites. 
Doubtless one of the prominent causes of hostility to the Society 
in the southern States, has been in the erroneous impression, 
that inflammatory publications which have sometimes appeared 
in New England, and circulated at the south, were approved 
and patronized by the friends of Colonization. 

A portion of the colored people have by various means been 
prejudiced against the Society. Soon after its formation, it was 
publicly stated that ‘an effort had been unfortunately made to 
prejudice the minds of the free people of color against the insti- 
tution which had its origin, it was believed, in an honest desire 
to promote their happiness. A suggestion had been made 
which the Society disclaimed by the terms of its constitution 
that they were to be constrained to migrate to the country 
which might be selected for the seat of the colony. No suspi- 
cion, it was stated. could be more unfounded,’ 

Such ‘suggestions have not been confined to the early 
opposers of the Society. Persevering efforts have been made 
to excite hostility; and then, in turn, this hostility itself has 
been urged as a reason for opposing it. 

This cause, like every other good one, has had the misfor- 
tune to have some bad arguments used in its behalf, and to be 
patronized by some from wrong motives. ‘This has given op- 
pasers occasion to raise some plausible objections, and thus to 
embolden its enemies, and check the ardor of its friends. 

The necessary preparatory measures could not be matured 
ina moment. No emigrants were sent out till 1820, and ey- 
ery circumstance which occasioned delay, gave plausibility to 
the charge that the Society was inefficient, and could accom- 
plish nothing. When these emigrants went out, they “ were 
compelled, by a variety of untoward circumstances, to make a 
temporary establishment on the low unhealthy Island of Sher- 
bro. Here they were detained some time, endeavoring to pur- 


* Speech of the President at the first Annual Meeting. 
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chase land, and were attacked by fatal diseases which carried off 
three agents, and more than twenty of the colonists.”* In 182] 
a small addition was made to their number, but their prospects 
were dark and cheerless, till an extensive territory was purchas- 
ed on the coast, embracing the cape and harbor now called 
Monrovia, and the colonists removed to that place. 

Mr. Ashmun, accompanied by additional emigrants, went 
out to the Colony in 1822, but found that the Colonial Agent, 
suffering with disease, and unable to endure the labors of his 
station, had sailed for the United States ; leaving the colonists 
defenceless and disheartened. ‘They had suffered much from 
sickness ; and the want of medical aid, of comfortable dwellings 
and necessary attention, rendered their condition and prospects 
truly discouraging. ‘T’o add to their sufferings, it was soon dis- 
covered that a plot was concerted, and a combination forming 
for their destruction, by the treacherous natives; who, with 
fair professions, had sold the territory and encouraged its settle- 
ment. Mr. Ashmun and the little band of colonists, finding 
that no arguments or entreaties could prevent an attack, and 
that they must either ‘fight or die,’ had but just made the best 
preparation for defence they could, before the colony was at- 
tacked by a furious band, supposed to amount to 700 or 
800 native Africans. whose ‘tender mercies had become cruel’ 
by long participation in the slave trade. With bravery and 
skill altogether unaccountable, the few men who were able to 
bear arms defended the colony, and drove away their assail- 
ants. It was not long, however, before they were again attack- 
ed by a much larger number, rendered doubly furious by the 
former defeat. The colonists were again victorious, as it were 
by a miracle, and a permanent peace was secured. 

It was not till 1824 that a regular form of government was 
adopted, and the colony could be said to be fairly established ; 
and ali the sufferings of the colonists up to that period, added 
to the embarrassments of the Society. Some would accuse the 
managers of wantonly sporting with human life ; or at best, 
of trying visionary experiments, which must occasion unwar- 
rantable exposure and suffering. Even to this day, there are 
those who object to the Colonization Society, for waging a 
“ destructive war,” as it has been called, “ upon the peaceful na 
tives of Africa; and because, in purchasing the territory, ardent 
spirit was one of the articles of traffic, and the efforts of the 
board have not succeeded in stopping the sale of it in the col- 
ony, some seem to find a peculiar delight in ridiculing the So- 


* M. Carey. 
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ciety for attempting “ to civilize Africa with powder and bullets 
and rum.” 

Such is a brief view of some of the obstacles which the Col- 
onization Society has met with. They have, however, for the 
most part, been overcome ; and the Society, in spite of all oppo- 
sition and every obsiacle, is accomplishing, as fast, we believe, 
as could be expected, the great ultimate object it has ever had 
in view, universal emancipation. A colony has been establish- 
ed, and by its rapid growth and _ prosperity, has both demon- 
strated that the scheme is practicable, and raised up a host of 
friends. About 300 emigrants have removed to the colony, 
more than one fourth of whom’ went out during the last yea 
More than 700 of the emigrants are said to have been slaves, 
liberated for this purpose. Two hundred and forty seven 
of this class, were sent out during the last year, and one hun 
dred and eighty-four, near the close of 1831. Not far from 
300 Africans have been re-captured from slave-ships, and locat 
ed near the colony. where they are making rapid advances 
from barbarism towards the condition of civilized men. 

The soil and production of the extensive territory owned by 
the Society, render it capable of sustaining a large population 
and its commercial advantages are more than equal to its agri 
cultural. During one year, fifty-nine vessels visited the port of 
Monrovia, and the exports during the same period, consisting 
chiefly of camwood, ivory, palm-oil, tortoise shell and gold 
amounted to $125,549, nearly or quite as large a sum as 
had then been expended by the Colonization Society. The 
colony is becoming favorably known to tribes far distant from 
the coast, and “ Mandingo traders and others have visited it 
from the borders of Foola Jallo.’ Three flourishing villages 
now exist, with their schools and churches, beside the settle 
ments of the re-captured Africans, and preparations are mak 
ing for others. ‘The cause of education is receiving increased 
attention, and the moral and religious state of the colony is 
spoken of in favorable terms by those who visit it from this 
and other countries. 

The way seems to be prepared for a rapid increase of the 
population if necessary funds can be provided. The mana 
gers express the opinion that thousands might be introduced 
with safety in one year, provided temporary buildings should 
be constructed, and provision made for their support during a 
few months after their arrival, and that $200,000 might be well 


expendedt before the close of the year in removing emigrants, 


* Sixteenth Report, p. 6. + ib. p. 10. 
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and preparing the way for larger numbers to succeed them. 


The Colonial Agent declares: “Only give me due notice, and 
send out building materials, and I care not how many you 
transport ; they must and shall be provided for.” * * “You 


can have no idea of the favorable impression we have made on 
the natives of the country; they are constantly sending mes- 
sages, requesting us to settle at different points on the coast, 
from Cape Mount to ‘Trade Town (about 140 miles,) and 
means only are wanting to enable us to occupy the coast be- 
tween these two poitits.” 

It is doubtless implied in the statement of the Agent respect- 
ing emigrants, that a good proportion of them, at least, are to 
be such as will make good citizens. Much must depend on 
this. A portion of the companies which arrived in the colony 
during the last year, were such as to occasion complaints from 
the Agent. This subject will doubtless receive proper attention. 

While the evidences of prosperity in the colony demonstrate 
the practicability of the enterprize, and render it popular, they 
also subject it to some danger. If we mistake not, its growing 
popularity for a few years past, has done the cause some inju- 
ry. The Legislatures of more than half the States, and the 
public bodies of nearly all the different denominations of Chris- 
tians, have passed resolutions in its favor; and it would seem 
that multitudes take it for granted, that the resolutions, and a 
liberal supply of good wishes, will carry forward the enterprize, 
without any thing further. It has for a time been so popular, 
that almost any thing in the style of declamation, would pass 
for sudstantial argument in its favor, and visionary expecta- 
tions of its success have to some extent been entertained, which 
must occasion more or less reaction. We cannot resist the 
conviction that ministers and editors in New-England have re- 
lied too much upon its popularity, and consequently have neg- 
lected to examine thoroughly all its bearings and make their 
hearers and readers familiar with its operations. 

Some have doubltess been disposed to rely upon the Society 
to do all that is necessary for the cclored people in this country, 
forgetting that it was formed to accomplish a specific object, 
“to which its attention is to be EXCLUSIVELY directed.” We 
have no doubt that the successful operations ef the Colonization 
Society have a tendency to benefit the colored people who re- 
main in this country ; but we protest against the idea that it is 
doing all that is necessary for their improvement. This is not 
its sphere of operation ; and other efforts should be made to 


* Sixteenth Report p. 10. 
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afford the free colored people means of education, and facilities 
for becoming useful and respectable citizens. 

We are equally confident that the operations of the Society 
are exerting a powerful and an increasing influence in favor 
of voluntary emancipation. ‘This opinion is not hastily formed, 
or rashly expressed. It is the sober conviction resulting from 
an examination of the history of the Society, and of arguments 
for and against it. But while cherishing this view, and yield- 
ing a cordial support to the cause of Colonization. we would 
hail with joy any other scheme which by proper means should 
hasten the peaceful liberation of all the slaves in this country 
and throughout the world. Believing that no man has a mor- 
al right to hold man as property, we cannot doubt that slavery, 
as it exists in this country, is a curse to all who feel its influ 
ence. It is not our present object to enquire whether it be 
greater curse to the slave, the master or the nation; or to the 
free blacks in this country, or the African race throughout the 
world ; nor shall we stop to enumerate the reasons which lead 
us to believe that slavery will one day (and that not far distant 
be done away. We believe that influences have for several 
years been operating, which will not cease, but will become 
more and more active, till changes shall be wrought in public 
sentiment, which will render it impossible for enlightened men 
to hold their fellows in bondage. We are not ignorant or un 
mindful of the existence of other views in the community, and 
we had intended to make several remarks on the measures of 
the Anti-Slavery Society, and on what seems to us to be the 
injurious tendency of these measures; but since writing the 
above a pamphlet has appeared,” which enters more fully into 
the measures and tendency of both the Colonization and th 
Anti-Slavery Societies, than the necessary limits of this article 
will admit. 


[Thus far the author of the article. It need only be added as what mus 
be the warm desire of every friend of colonization and emancipation, that the 
cause should be remembered as it deserves, on the approaching anniversary 
of our national independence.—The “ Remarks’’ referred to, are worthy of 
attention, both for the facts they contain, and the spirit with which they ar 
communicated. ] 


® Remarks on African Colonization, and the Abolition of Slavery, in two parts, by 
a Citizen of New England. Windsor Vt. Published by Richards & ‘I'racy. pp. 48 
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WRITTEN SERMONS. 


Any question touching the manner of public teaching, is of 
vital importance to every minister of the gospel; and none 
more so, perhaps, than whether with written or unwritten ser- 
mons. In advocating the use of written sermons, I do not 
mean that a man should preach with eyes fixed and muscles 
unmoved, save in turning over leaves; but that, after having 
written his sermon in full, he should deliver it memoriter, or 
prepare it in a fair, legible character, and make it so familiar 
before he enters the pulpit, as that he will be unembarrassed in 
his delivery, and be enabled to direct his message to the con- 
gregation. Nor would I be understood as urging exclusiveness 
—as implying that a pastor should never address his hearers 
extempore ; nor that a man of natural extemporaneous parts, 
should always be compelled to write: but that sermons should 
generally be written. 

l. The good of the preacher requires it. 

A peculiar natural talent is as necessary for the orator as the 
poet. As one not naturally a poet, can only rise to respecta- 
bility as a writer by confining himself to prose ; so while a man 
cannot acquire a natural talent for oratory, he can learn to 
compose with correctness, perspicuity, and vivacity, and to read, 
not only in a proper and inoffensive, but an affecting, rousing 
manner. If in this way, as some aver, there is not so much 
excellence, yet a good pulpit delivery, where nature has 
withheld her gifts, is far easier to be acquired. Sut there is 
more excellence. 

[t leads to more mental discipline, The writer of sermons 
is more thorough in investigation, systematic in thinking, and 
logical in reasoning. He is madea mote connected, biblical lo- 
gician. 

It makes the Sabbath duties easier. Who is not almost ex- 
hausted by the effort of speaking andanxiety of being a mes- 
senger from God to man? If to this is added presenting the 
argument, forming and arranging the sentences, and express- 
ing the words, the mind will hardly recover from its overbur- 
dened excitement before the next Lord’s day. 

It prevents indolence. This is often a besetting sin, even 
with the herald of salvation. It whispers—* trust the Lord 
and speak without preparation.” Said the pious and learned 
Baxter, “I use notes as much as any man, when I take pains; 
and as little as any man, when I am lazy, or have not: time to 
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prepare.” If a sermon is to be written, there is no alternative. 
laziness must be overcome—the work must be done. 

2. The good of the people requires written sermons. 

However much a preacher may pen his thoughts on other 
subjects, unless he writes his. sermons, he is in danger of be- 
coming merely hortatory in matter, loose in argument, ex- 
cursive in fancy, exuberant in words, drawling and hesitating 
or hurried in manner. With words there must be ideas. With 
fluency of utterance there must be solidity of thought. The 
why and wherefore must precede the exhortation; and the 
whole be pronounced in an impressive, solemm manner, or it 
will not rouse up the hearers to that vigorous, persevering ac 
tion necessary to secure salvation. ‘I'rue, there have been 
Whitfields and Richmonds, but they were giants in the land. 
Few possess the imagination, the intellectual furniture, the 
mental discipline, the faith, the zeal, the fluent speech, the na 
tive eloquence of these men. 

Written sermons will train up Christians to be doctrinal, as 
well as practical—thinking and knowing, as well as acting. 
Although there may not be so much excitement of the animal 
feelings on the Sabbath, yet there is a more connected, cool ex 
hibition of divine truth, which leads them to act from principle 
Thetruth comes to them unobstructed by irrelevant and oft- 
repeated phrases, thrown in like so many connecting links to 
prevent an utter cessation of speech—it comes enlightening the 
mind, purifying the taste, awakening the conscience, persuad- 
ing the heart, establishing the faith. 

And then, like the fountain whence it is drawn, it ceases 
not when once its vivifying influence has been felt :— it benefits 
generations yet unborn :—it lives and speaks when its author 
is silent in the grave. Who does not rejoice that Saurin, and 
Barrow, and Burder, and Edwards, and Dwight, and Payson 
communicated their messages through the medium of written 
discourses ?—“ But another might have penned their thoughts 
as they flowed forth in words that burned.” So thought the 
reporters of Whitfield’s sermons : but the eloquence of Whitfield 
is not there. Would an author embody himself in his sermons, 
he must himself prepare them for the press. 

3. The dignity of the pulpit requires written sermons. 

Unlike the Grecian and Roman orators, unlike senators and 
lawyers, the object of the preacher is, not to put down an antag- 
onist—not to produce a momentary excitement and determine 
the assembly in his favor, but to elucidate a subject of revela- 
tion, to make a lasting impression, to instruct as well as arouse, 
to win both the intellect and the depraved heart, not to himself, 
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but to Jesus Christ. His work is with the immortal soul upon 
the things of eternity. The unsanctified heart seeks every oc- 
casion to evade the authority with which his message is clothed. 
While, then, he is not deficient in energy and warmth, he 
must have nothing low and disgusting, nor even trifling or 
common place. Although by written sermons gravity may be 
in danger of falling into a dull, uniform solemnity, it is not in 
danger of becoming declamatory, theatrical and light. Al- 
though the pathos may be less vehement, (which is by no 
means necessary,) it is more solemn. Where the people are 
enlightened, and the superstitious notion of immediate inspira- 
tion is rejected, so momentous are the subjects of divine truth, 
a carefully premeditated discourse is necessary to inspire the 
hearers with confidence, and to fall upon their consciences with 
weight. 

4. The history of the pulpit favors writien sermons. 

In those denominations aud those countries where unwritten 
sermons are common, either the people are not elevated in in- 
tellect, or they are loose and vague in their religious opinions, 
or they are easily excited and as easily relapse into a death-like 
apathy. The reverse of this may be found among the French 
Protestants, the English Puritans, the Scotch Presbyterians. 

While among individuals who have excelled as preachers, 
one Richmond or Whitfield can be mentioned; many on the 
other hand might be named, like Milner, Newton, Hall, Massi- 
lon, Edwards, Davies and Payson. 

In surveying different sections of our own country, and the 
labors of different living preachers, let theory establish what it 
may, the fact is undeniable, that where ministers are in the gen- 
eral habit of writing their sermons, there is found, though less of 
passionate excitement, more stability of Christian character— 
a more steadily onward movement of the church. 

I would say then, in the language of another, 

‘ However loud the momentary praise 

Of ignorance, with empty fervor charm’d ; 

Better read every sentence word for word, 

Than wander in a desultory strain— 

A chaos dark, irregular, and wild— 

Where the same thought and language oft revolves, 
And re-revolves to tire sagacious minds. 

But never to your notes be so enchained, 

As to repress some instantaneous thought, 


e That may, like lightning, dart upon the soul, 
And blaze in strength and majesty divine. 


IOTA. 
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COMPARISON OF THE EVANGELICAL AND LIBERAL 
SYSTEMS. 


My object in the following pages is to compare these two 
systems of religion, not with the Bible, but with each other ; 
and not for the purpose of determining directly which is true, 
but with a view to test the character of each in respect to sub- 
limity, and moral grandeur, and the power of exerting a 
deep and and thrilling interest in minds subjected to its in- 
fluence. 

1. The two systems may be compared, in the first place, in 
the views exhibited by each respecting the natural state and 
character of man.—Liberal Christianity represents man, not 
as a fallen, but as an erring being. He begins his moral ex- 
istence right, and except that he wanders occasionally, more 
or less, he continues it in the same way. It is his duty, so 
far as he has wandered, to repent—a duty which he is well 
able to perform, and which many, in the unaided exercise of 
their powers, actually do perform. ‘Those who repent are, of 
course, forgiven. ‘They are forgiven on the ground of their 
repentance. ‘here isno remaining. obstacle in the way of 
their forgiveness. ‘Those who do not here repent must be un- 
happy, longer or shorter, more or less, according to the nature 
and aggravation of their offences. They must be subjected 
toa painful but salutary discipline, till at length their hearts 
melt, and till, in the tears of penitence, their guilt is wasted 
away.—Such is the representation of the liberal system in 
regard to the natural state and character of our race; and 
much credit is claimed for it on the ground of its. simplicity, 
and its adaptedness to the common apprehensions of men. 
But what is there in the views here exhibited that is moving, 
affecting, or deeply and solemnly interesting # What is 
there calculated to arouse the sensibilities, and to melt and 
break the obdurate heart ? 

The teachings of Evangelical Christianity in regard to the 
character and state of man are very different. These are mor- 
tifying indeed, to human pride, but to all who understand 
them, they are clothed with an awful interest and power. 
They represent man, in the outset, as fallen—entirely fallen. 
He begins to sin as soon as he begins to act; and he contin- 
ues to sin, without cessation or intermission,—so that his 
heart is represented as full of evil, and in his flesh there 
dwelleth no good thing. Nor is his sinful character his mis- 
fortune merely; it is his crime. He has been voluntary in 
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forming it, and for every part of it he is personally responsi- 
ble and guilty. It is his duwéy to repent of his sins; but then 
it is certain that, of himself, he never will repent. His habits of 
sin are so strong, that he never will overcome them. His love 
of sin is so inveterate, that he never will consent to give it 
up.—And even if he should repent, repentance will not cancel 
the debt he has contracted. Repentance will not satisfy the 
demands of law and justice against him. Here then he lies, 
fallen, guilty, ruined, lost. He has fallen by his own hands, 
and in himself is without help or hope. The penalty of the 
law hangs suspended over him, and this penalty is nothing 
less than eternal death—an eternal banishment from God and 
from all good, to regions of unutterable despair and woe. 

In these circumstances, what can he do? ‘To conceal 
aught is impossible, and it is impossible to escape. The 
stains of guilt are upon all his character, and the pall of 
death covers all his prospects. If he casts his eye backward, 
there is naught but the remembrance of past pride, selfishness, 
worldliness and sin; or if forward, there is a fearful looking 
for of judgment, and no deliverer. é 

Such is the natural character and state of man, as held by 
evangelical Christians ; and who will say that the view viven 
is not most exciting and appalling? Who will say that it 
does not possess a subduing interest, a terrible grandeur, be- 
yond almost every other subject? A whole race in ruins; 
brought under the curse of God’s law, and exposed to the pains 
of eternal death, by their own sin; with no means of deliv- 
erance in their power, and no heart to use any, even were 
they provided ;—what moral spectacle can be presented more 
fearfully, awfully affecting than this! What spectacle pre- 
sented to the benevolent universe has ever excited so intense 
an interest ! 

2. Let us next compare the two systems under consideration 
in regard to the remedial provisions they respectively make 
for the natural state and character of man. 

As the liberal system represents man as but partially sin- 
ful—as entitled to forgiveness on the mere ground of repent- 
ance—and as well able, of himself, to repent; he obviously 
needs no remedy, unless it be instruction and encouragement. 
With the mere light of nature he is in no great danger,— 
though it may be better for him to be more particularly in- 
structed, on some points, by the voice of revelation. Accord- 
ingly, the amount of the remedy provided is, not properly a 
Saviour, but a divinely commissioned human instructer, a 
teacher sent from God, to set before men their duty, and by 
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his teaching, example, and sufferings, to win them to the 
performance of it.—Here again is claimed a beautiful simplici- 
ty of plan, and one well adapted to the circumstances and 
wants of those for whom it is provided., And according to the 
liberal view of the circumstances and wants of men, perhaps 
it may be sufficiently adapted. 

But not so, according to the evangelical view. This repre- 
sents man as totally guilty and thoroughly lost—without any 
disposition to repent, or any possibility of pardon on the ground 
of repentance, even if he should repent—under the desolating 
curse of a broken law, and with nothing before him but a 
fearful looking for of judgment. In circumstances such as 
these, mere instruction and encouragement would be but 
mockery. ‘The fallen, ruined sinner needs something more. 
He needs, first of all, an atonement, on the ground of which 
God may be just, and yet the justifier of the repenting, re- 
turning soul. And then he needsan influence, strong enough 
to subdue the enmity of his heart, and bring him humbly to 
rest on the atonement provided. And according to the evan- 
gelical system, the whole of this stupendous provision is ac- 
tually made. 'This represents all Heaven as interested, excit- 
ed, moved, in regard to the impending destiny of guilty man. 
it represents tie Eternal Father as so loving a world of sin- 
ners, as to be willing to send his Son to be the propitiation for 
their sins. It represents the Eternal Son as consenting to 
come down on this errand of mercy, and to lay the foundation 
of the sinner’s hope in his own tears, and agonies, and blood. 
indeed, it represents him as being already come. Having been 
pointed out and predicted by inspired bards and seers—hay- 
ing been prefigured by shadows and bloody rites, all along 
under the former dispensation; in the fullness of time, the 
Son of God assumed our nature, took our flesh, bore our sor- 
rows, and made full and final expiation for our sins. On the 
ground of this expiation, terms of life have been proposed ; 
invitations have been given ; ordinances have been instituted ; 
and the whole process of means has been put in operation. 
On the same ground, the Holy Spirit has come into our 
world, to give efficacy to means, and apply the blood of Jesus. 
He has come into these regions of apostacy and death, to én- 
lighten the dark mind, arouse the stupid conscience, break the 
obdurate heart, bow the stubborn will, and bring rebellious 
creatures to the obedience of faith. Holy angels, too, have con- 
sented to engage in this stupendous work, and have actually 
become ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to them who 
shall be heirs of salvation. Meanwhile the great Redeemer, 
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having finished his work of humiliation, has ascended up on 
high, where he ever liveth to prepare mansions, and to make 
intercession for his beloved people. 

Such is a summary of the provision which the evangelical 
system represents as made, for the deliverance and salvation of 
lost sinners. And is it not a glorious provision! Is it not a 
grand, a sublime, a most stupendous provision! No wonder 
the angels desire to look into these things. No wonder. the 
upper worlds are all interested in them, and that they excite 
the profoundest and most delightful musings of celestial 
minds. 

The fall and ruin of our race are indeed total and awful ;— 
but the remedy provided is fully adequate to meet our neces- 
sities. It meets them at every point. If our gilt is great, 
great is our Saviour. If our hearts are hard, and our love of 
sin strong ; strong is our Sanctifier. If our discouragements 
are Many, so are our promises. If the enemies of our peace 
are numerous and powerful, those that be for us are more and 
stronger than those that be against us. If the legions of hell 
are enlisted to oppose us, all heaven is on our side, and sus- 
tained by such an alliance, we may go forward from conquer- 
ing toconquer. In view of an interest such as this, pervad- 
ing all heaven, and all invisible worlds ; in view of a pro- 
vision so stupendous and glorious for the salvation of sinful 
worms; no wonder the seraphic spirit of Paul so often took 
fire, and that he was led to exclaim, in the ardor of his soul, 
“ Othe depth of the riches both of the wisdom and the knowl- 
edge of God! How unsearchable are his judgments, and his 
ways past finding out !” 

3. Let us once more compare the two systems which have 
been mentioned, in the representations they respectively make 
as to the consequences of accepting or rejecting the provision 
of the gospel. 

With the views inculcated in the liberal system respecting 
the natural character and state of man, and the provision 
made for his better instruction and edification, it cannot be 
supposed. that the consequences depending on his immediately 
listening to these instructions should be the most urgent or 
important. If he follows the directions of the inspired teach- 
er, whatever sins he has committed will be forgiven, and he 
will be restored to peace ;—not to so great peace as though he 
had not sinned, but to as much as is consistent with a re- 
membrance of his sins. But if he turns away from the in- 
spired teacher, and does not hear and obey his instructions, 
he must remain in comparative darkness and suffering till he 
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does obey. And if he refuses to obey till life ends, he must 
be subjected to discipline in the other world, till repentance 
and reformation are effected. 

Such are the consequences, on the liberal system, of listen- 
ing, or not, to the instructions of heaven. Let us compare 
them, for a moment, with the representations of the evangel- 
ical system in regard to the same subject. This, we have 
seen already, exhibits the natural man as fallen, and in himself 
ruined. But it exhibits all heaven as moved and interested 
for him ;—the Father as willing to give up the Son, and the 
Son as willing to give up himself, to make expiation for hu 
man transgression ;—the Spirit as freely consenting to be our 
sanctifier, and the holy angels as cheerfully undertaking to 
be ministering servants to the necessities of fallen men. Asa 
part of this stupendous provision, easy offers are made to out 
race; the kindest invitations and entreaties are given; the 
most persuasive motives are urged. And all these are made to 
bear on a single point, upon which every thing is represented 
as turning,—the present, voluntary compliance of men with 
the offers of mercy. If they yield now, every thing is gain- 
ed. Their souls are renewed by the power of the Holy 
Spirit; their sins are washed away in atoning blood; they are 
made a part of the spiritual family of God; will be sustained 
and strengthened to the end of their course; and will be 
raised hereafter to an equality with angels in the realms of 
bliss. But if they refuse compliance till life ends, then all is 
finally and forever lost. The terms of mercy are withdrawn, 
and all their past privileges—the slighted blood of Jesus, th« 
resisted strivings of the Holy Spirit, the rejected means and 
influences of the gospel—can only rise up in judgment to con 
demn them. They must go down forever, under the vastly 
accumulated guilt, not only of breaking the law of God, but 
of treading under foot his Son, and doing despite to the Spirit 
of his grace. 

Such are the unspeakably momentous consequences, repre 
sented in the evangelical system as fanging on the sinner’s 
choice—as depending on his present reception or rejection of 
the conditions. of the gospel, and while the fearful question is 
at issue, all heaven and hell are represented as looking intent- 
ly on, and waiting the result. God, the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Spirit, and holy angels, are looking on, and are 
doing all that for the salvation of the sinner which can con 
sistently be done ; while the spirits of darkness are looking on 
and are exerting their whole influence to draw him with them 
down to death. 
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And now what an amazing representation is this? As to its 
truth or falsehood I do not now inquire ; but is it not moving, 
affecting, transporting, sublime, beyond any thing that can 
be conceived or expressed? Is it not calculated, beyond every 
thing, to arrest attention, to excite feeling, to move and sub- 
due the relentless heart ? 

1. From the comparison which has been instituted between 
the evangelical and liberal systems, it appears that they are 
widely different, the one from the other.—T here are those, 
indeed, who think otherwise. ‘The two systems are represent- 
ed by some as approaching very near to each other—as dif- 
fering only in speculative and unessential points. And there 
are some who endeavor to blend these two systems ; preaching 
sometimes the one, and sometimes the other, and sometimes 
different parts of both. But those who understand the sub- 
ject, on both sides, know and admit, that the difference be- 
tween the two systems is immense, extending to all essential 
points, and rendering it impossible that both should be, or 
should contain, the truth as it isin Jesus. And so the sub- 
ject is represented in the comparison which has here been 
made. ‘The difference between the two systems, obviously, is 
not speculative and unessential, but vidal and radical. It 
reaches to every thing pertaining to a system of religion, af- 
fecting, modifying, changing all. It reaches to what man is, 
and to what he must be; to what has been done for him, and 
to what he must do for himself, im order to be saved. It reach- 
es to all the springs of action, and the foundations of hope in 
such a manner, that if the one system is true, the other can- 
not be ; if one constitutes the gospel of Jesus, the other is but 
an airy delusion. 

The difference between these two systems of religion is, at 
present, one of great practical importance. Persons are often 
placed in circumstances where they are under a necessity 
of deciding between them, and of lending their influence to 
promote either the one or the other. And they ought to con- 
sider,.at such times, how solemnly they are situated, and 
what momentous consequences are depending on the decis- 
ions they form. Both the systems which are before them can- 
not be true. Both cannot be safe for the soul. If the one is 
according to the Bible, the other is against it. If the one 
leads upward to the realms of bliss; the other leads down- 
ward to despair and woe. 

I do not undertake to decide here, which of these systems 
is true, and which false, or to direct the inquirer as to the 
conclusion to which he ought to come. I would only remind 
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him that it is not a matter of indifference to which he does 
come—that the interests of his soul, and of other souls con- 
nected with him, are at stake—and that the question to be 
determined is, in all probability, one of the most momentous, 
that will ever come before hii on this side the grave. 

2. It appears, from what has been said, that each of the 
two systems which have been compared may be consistent 
with itself. Admit certain first principles, and each follows 
very naturally and consistently. Admit, for example, that 
man is by nature what the liberal system represents him to be, 
and he needs ne other remedy than what this system provides. 
And if the remedy provided be what this system represents, 
then the present reception or rejection of it cannot involve con- 
sequences of sufficient moment very deeply to affect any per 
son. But on supposition that man is naturally what the evan 
gelical system represents ; he obviously needs a very different 
application ; and: on his reception or rejection of this applica- 
tion, consequences infinite and unutterable must depend. 

In order to see the subject thus presented in its true light, 
let us suppose the different parts of the two systems transferred, 
so that the one may come into the place of the other. Sup 
pose man to be, not a fallen, but only an erring being, with 
nothing in the way of his forgiveness but the lack of repent- 
ance, and with no difficulty in the way of his repenting, whicli 
he may not easily overcome,—so that he is in no great danget 
as he is, and only needs some additional light and mo 
tives in order to his complete salvation ;—and were we now to 
see all heaven interested for him; the Father moved to send 
the Son to die for him: the Son consenting to come down fo! 
this painful purpose ; the Holy Spirit issuing forth to renew 
and sanctify him; and holy angels becoming his minister 
ing servants ;—should we see all this stupendous display of 
feeling and provision; we could hardly help imagining tha: 
here was ‘ much ado about nothing’—that there was no occa 
sion for all this interest, effort, and sacrifice—that every thing 
which was needed might have been accomplished with much 
less expense. 

Suppose, on the other hand, that man is, (what the evan 
gelical system represents him to be) a fallen, guilty, ruined 
creature ; holden for a debt which he can never pay, and ex 
posed to a punishment from which there is no escape; with no 
disposition to repent, and no possibility of pardon even if he 
does repent; with nothing behind him but mountains of in- 
curred guilt, and nothing before him but a fearful looking for 
of judgment ;—suppose him placed in such a situation, with 
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his eyes all open to see it,and his heart alive to feel it ;— 
and tell him now that God loves him, and has sent an in- 
spired messenger to teach him, and set before him a good ex- 
ample ; and he will say at once ‘ Why, this is to mock me ! 
What can a mere teacher do with a heart such as mine! 
What can he do with the guilt I have already incurred! 
What can he do with the worm that is gnawing within me; 
and with the dreadful sentence which hangs impending over 
me; and with the devouring flames already kindled to con- 
sume me! No, tell me not of an inspired teacher! Mock 
me not with a provision such as this! He can do nothing for 
me that I need, and why should I hear of him more? ~ 
"he foundation of the two different systems of religion is 
laid in the different views given by each respecting the nat- 
ural state and character of man. ‘l'hose who adopt the lib- 
eral view on this subject, will be likely to adopt it on every 
other. But those who adopt the evangelical view in regard to 
this great subject, and open, not only their eyes, but their 
heart to it, will scarcely fail of being led into all necessary 
truth. Their dreadful fall, and guilt, and ruin will show them 
their need of an Almighty Saviour and an Almighty Sancti- 
fier, and will lead them to flee for refuge to the hope that is 
eet before them.—It is easy to cure men of their errors on most 
religious subjects, if we can but make them acquainted with 
their true character and state. For the moment they see this, 
they will see what they need; and they will then be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the full provision of the gospel. 

3. From the comparison which has been instituted between 
the two different systems of religion, it is easy to account for 
their different effects. 

It has been a standing complaint of the liberal system, 
both among friends and foes, that it fails to excite a deep, a 
general, and an ‘abiding interest. Dr. Priestly uttered this 
complaint many years ago, and it has been reiterated by lib- 
eralists on the other side of the water, from his days to the 
present. And not without sufficient reason: for it is a well 
known fact, that their preaching has Scattered some of the 
best Dissenting congregations, and emptied not a few of the 
oldest and largest Dissenting meeting houses in the mother 
country. ‘The same complaint is also heard on this side of 
the water. With the exception of a few of the more distin- 
guished preachers, those who hold and teach the liberal doe- 
trines are known to excite but little interest on the subject of 
religion. They may excite interest on other subjects, and sub- 
jects of importance to the community; but on the subject of 
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religion, they are known to excite but little interest. And 
why should they ? The difficulty is not in the men—not at 
all; but in the system which they preach. What is there in 
this system, taken by itself and standing upon its own merits, 
calculated to excite a thrilling and an abiding interest ? Look 
into every part of it—the views it exhibits of the natural state 
and character of man, the provision made for him, and the 
consequences of embracing or rejecting this provision—and 
see if there is any thing calculated to excite much joy or grief, 
hope or fear, or deep emotions of any kind. See if there is 
any thing so wonderful as to draw the attention of heaven, 
and excite the angels to desire to look into it;—any thing so 
mysterious and unfathomable, as to call forth an exclamation 
like that of the Apostle, “O the depth of the riches both of 
the wisdom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are 
his judgments, and his ways past finding out !” 

The effects of the evangelical system, where it is faithfully 
exhibited and urged, are also manifest. They are manifest in 
the concessions, not to say the accusations, of its opposers. 
In the sudden awakenings and conversions which a¢com- 
pany it; in flowing tears and grief of heart for sin; in ter- 
rors and distresses in prospect of impending judgment ; in high 
hopes and joys, and abounding consolations ; in revivals of re- 
ligion, affecting whole communities, and shaking them as 
with a rushing wind ; in arousing the careless, reclaiming the 
vicious, withdrawing the worldly from the pursuits of earth, 
and fixing their thoughts and hearts on heaven ;— in all these 
and similar ways, the effects of the evangelical system are 
exhibited to the world. They certainly are great effects—of. 
ten very astounding to those who have no sympathy with 
evangelical doctrines ; but is there not, under God, a sufficient 
cause for them? May they not be easily and satisfactorily 
accounted for? They do not arise from the eloquence or the 
art of preachers—not at all; but in these evangelical doc- 
trines, when accompanied by the influence of the Holy Spir- 
it, there is a grandeur, an interest, a pathos, a power, which 
render them altogether resistless. They show the sinner 
what he is, and where he is, and what is before him, and 
what is to become of him; and he is agitated, distressed, a- 
larmed. They show him what Heaven has felt, and done, 
and is doing for him; and he is overwhelmed. They set be- 
fore him life and death, blessing and cursing, unending joy 
or unending woe, as depending on a decision to be made by 
himself; and with trembling haste, he presses towards the 
narrow gate, and flees from the wrath to come. ‘The effects of 
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these heart-stirring doctrines, when accompanied by the striv- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, are precisely what we might suppose 
they would be. 'T'hey are not disproportionate to their cause, 
but are its appropriate and legitimate effects. 

And now, reader, are not these powerful doctrines the doc- 
trines of the Apostles and primitive Christians? Are they 
not the doctrines of Paul? Did not he preach the fallen, 
guilty, ruined state of man? Did not he preach redemption by 
the blood of Christ, and sanctification by the power of the 
Holy Ghost? Did not he represent sinners as in a most 
fearful, critical situation, and urge them to flee from the wrath 
tocome? And were not the effects of his preaching similar 
to those which now follow the preaching of evangelical doc- 
trines? Felix hears him, trembles, and makes promises. A- 
grippa hears him, is wrought upon, and almost persuaded. 
L.ydia’s heart is opened, and she is suddenly converted. The 
jailer is anxious, and inquires, “ What must I do to be saved” ? 
Revivals of religion follow him wherever he goes, and the 
moral wilderness blooms around him. Who does not see, in 
the similarity of these effects to those of faithful evangelical 
preaching in our own times, that the doctrines taught must be 
the same? And if they are the same; then are not the doc- 
trines of the evangelical system éhe truth of God—that truth 
which is to stand forever ? And if these doctrines are the truth 
of God; then those who reject them do it at their peril. 

In rejecting these doctrines, we reject the counsel of God 
against ourselves. We put out the only light which has ever 
been given us, toguide our wandering feet through this 
dark world to the celestial paradise. We reject the only means 
which heaven has ever provided, or ever will provide, for our 
sanctification or salvation.—But if we embrace these truths, 
we embrace the gospel ;—with its precious promises and 
aboundiag consolations, we embrace the gospel. We em- 
brace that which will be our light in darknesss, our joy in sor- 
row, and our only support when heart and flesh shall fail. 
We embrace that which will be as the bread and the water of 
life to our hungry and thirsty souls. P. 
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REVIEWS. 


Tue Youne Curistian: or a Familiar Illustration of 
the Principles of Christian Duty. By Jacop Axssory, 
Principal of the Mt. Vernon Female School, Boston. 
Boston : Peirce & Parker, 1832. pp. 323. 12 mo. 


This work, though recently published, is already too well 
known to need any analysis of its contents, or any delineation of 
its character ; but it so happily exemplifies a highly useful mode 
of instruction, that we take this occasion of calling the attention 
of our readers to the subject. 

We can show by example, better than by description, wh 
we mean by the method of instruction here recommended. 
did not originate with our author ; it isas old as wisdom her- 
self ; and the most perfect specimens of it are to be found in the 
writings of those “who spake as they were moved by the Ho- 
ly Ghost,” and in the instructions of Him who taught as ney- 
er man taught. It addresses the reason through the senses, 
the memory and the imagination. It teaches not by specula- 
tion, but by facts; not by cold and barren generalities, but by 
practical details, distinct, pertinent, and fitted to rouse and en- 
chain attention; not by vague abstractions, intelligible on- 
ly to deep and disciplined thinkers, but by particulars, level to 
the humblest minds, lying in the range of their familiar obser- 
vation, and calculated to rivet conviction or impression, by leay- 
ing them to work out their own conclusion. Should we con- 
sider this mode of instruction as employing illustrations, facts, 
and narrations, we might find an example of each in the sacred 
volume. 

Take an example of teaching by illustration. With what 
beauty and force does our Saviour urge the example of God's 
providing for the fowls of the air, and clothing the lillies of the 
field, to dissuade from solicitude respecting the supply of our 
dailyfwants! “Take no thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, what ye 
shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the body 
than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow not, 
neither do they reap, nor gather into barns ; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much betier than they? 
And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the lillies of 
the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: 
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and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the 
grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little 
faith?” Matt. vi: 25—30. 

What a striking picture does he give of self-deception, in 
the house built on the sand! ‘“ Whosoever heareth these say- 
ings of mine, and doeth them, I will liken him untoa wise 
man, which built his house upon a rock : and the rain descend- 
ed, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house, and it fell not; for it was founded upon a rock. 
And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which built his 
house upon the sand ; and the rain descended, and the floods 
came, and the winds blew, and beat upon that house ; and it 
fell: and great was the fall of it.” Matt. vii. 24—27. 

A similar example is found in the description given of the 
final judgment. “When the Son of man shall come in his 
glory, and all the holy angels with him, then shall he sit upon 
the throne of his glory ; and before him shall be gathered all 
nations; and he shall separate them one from another, as a 
shepherd divideth his sheep from the goats : and he shall set the 
sheep on his right hand, but the goats on the left. Then shall 
the king say untothem on his right hand, come, ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the founda- 
tion of the world: for | was an hungered, and ye gave me 
meat ; 1 was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, 
and ye visited me; [ was in prison, and ye came unto me, Kc. 
Matt. xxv: 31—46. 

Our Saviour also seized on well-known facts, to silence the 
captious, and convince the prejudiced and the ignorant. Mark 
his defence of his own conduct on healing on the Sabbath. 
“ Which of you shall have an ox or an ass fallen into a pit, 
and will not straightway pull him out on the Sabbath-day ?” 
“Doth not each one of you on the Sabbath, loose his ox or his ass 
from the stall, and lead him away to watering? And ought 
not this woman, being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan 
hath bound, lo, these eighteen years, be loosed from this bond 
on the Sabbath day?” Luke xiii: 15, 16; xiv: 52. 

How adroitly does he expose and rebuke the captiousness of 
the Pharisees and Sadduces who demanded “a sign from 
heaven,” in proof of his having come from God to introduce 
the reign of the Messiah. ‘“ When it is evening, ye say, It will 
be fair weather ; for the sky is red : and in the morning, It will 
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be foul weather to-day, for the sky is red and lowering. O ye 
hypocrites ! ye can discern the face of the sky; but can ye not 
discern the signs of the times?” Matt. xvi: 2, 3. 

With what power did he apply a few facts from sacred his- 
tory, to his hearers in Nazareth, who were disposed to say, 
“ Physician, heal thyself,’ and tauntingly to inquire, after all 
“the gracious words which had proceeded out of his mouth,” “Is 
not this the carpenter’s son ?” “ Many widows were in Israel in 
the days of Elias, when the heaven was shut up three years 
and six months,.when great famine was throughout all the 
land: but unto none of them was Elias sent, save unto Sarep- 
ta,a city of Sidon, unto a woman that was a widow. And 
many lepers were in Israel, in the time of Eliseus the prophet; 
and none of them was cleansed, saving Naaman the Syrian. 
And all they in the synagogue, when they heard these things, 
were filled with wrath, and rose up, and thrust him out of the 
city, and led him unto the brow of the hill whereon their city 
was built, that they might cast him down headlong.” Luke 
iv: 25—29. 

The Bible often teaches by narratives; and whether real 
or imaginary, they teach the same thing with equal pertinency 
and force. In the description of the Pharisee and Publican, 
how clear the idea, how keen the reproof of self-righteousness ! 
“Two men when went up into the temple to pray ; the one a 
Pharisee, and the other a publican. The Pharisee stood and 
prayed thus with himself; ‘ God, I thank thee that I am not-as 
other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or even as this 
publican. I fast twice in the week, I give tithes of all that I 
possess.’ And the publican, standing afar off, would not lift up 
so much as his eyes to heaven, but smote upon his breast, say- 
ing, ‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner.’ | tell. you this man 
went down to his house, justified rather than the other: for 
every one that exalteth himself, shall be abased; and he that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted.” Luke xviii: 10—14. 

The parable of the good Samaritan compelled even the cap 
tious lawyer to acknowledge who was his neighbor; those of 
the single sheep gone astray, the lost piece of money, and the 
penitent prodigal, must have fully answered their original de- 
sign of vindicating the kind attentions of our Saviour to publi- 
cans and sinners. 

We cannot help quoting from the Old Testament, the beau 
tiful and touching parable which Nathan employed with so 
much success in bringing David to repentance for his aggravat- 
ed guilt in the matter of Uriah. “And the Lord sent Nathan 
unto David. And he came unto him, and said unto him; 
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there were two men in one city; the one rich, and the other 
poor. ‘The rich man had exceeding many flocks and herds: 
but the poor man had nothing save one little ewe-lamb, which 
he had bought and nourished up; and it grew up together 
with him, and with his children ; it did eat of his own meat, 
and drank of his own cup, and lay in his bosom, and was unto 
him as a daughter. And there came a treveller unto the rich 
man, and he spared to take of his own flock, and of his own 
herd, to dress for the wayfaring man that was come unto him; 
but took the poor man’s lamb, and dressed it for the man that 
was come to him. And David’s anger was greatly kindled 
against the man ; and he said to Nathan, ‘As the Lord liveth, 
the man that hath done this shall surely die. And he shall re- 
store the lamb four-fold, because he did this this thing, and be- 
cause he had no pity” And Nathan said to David, 'Thou art 
the man. And David said unto Nathan, I have sinned against 
the Lord.” 11. Sam. i: 7—13. 

We have taken from the Bible examples enough to illustrate 
the method of instruction attempted in the work before us; 
but we will extract from his own pages a few specimens of 
our author’s' style and general manner. 

Take his illustration of the manner in which secret and 
smothered guilt operates: 


“It is one of the most remarkable properties of the human mind, that a 
consciousness of guilt may remain a long time dormant in it,—producing no 
uneasiness and no suffering,—and yet, after the lapse of years it will burst 
forth with most terrific power, and drive the victim of it to actual despair 
This has often been the case. A man who bas committed sin, is like one 
bitten by a mad dog. The momentary pain is slight. The wound soon 
heals. It may keep up from time to time, a slight irritation, just enough to 
remind him occasionally of the occurrence ; but ordinarily it is forgotten, 
and he goes on with his daily amusements and pleasures, entirely uncon- 
scious of danger. 

But though the wound is healed, the dreadful infection which it has admit- 
ed to his system is circulating insidiously there. The poison glides harm- 
lessly along his veins and arteries for weeks, months, years. It does not mar 
his enjoyments or disturb his repose, but still the dreadful enemy, though 
slumbering, isthere. At last, in some unexpected hour, it rises upon him in 
all its strength, and overwhelms.and conquers him entirely. It brings agony 
to his body, and indescribable horror to his soul, and hurries him through 
the most furious paroxisms of madness and despair, to inevitable death. 

And it is just so with sin. A murderer, for example, will often sleep ten, 
twenty, or thirty years over his crime. The knowledge of it will lie in his 
heart like a lurking poison, during all that time. He will recollect it without 
compunction, and look forward to the future without alarm. At last, howev- 
er, some circumstance, often apparently trifling, will awaken him. He will 
begin to feel his guilt ; conscience will suddenly rise upon him like an armed 
man, and overwhelm him with all the horrors of remorse and despair. Per- 
haps if one had tried a few weeks before, to make him feel his guilt, it would 
have been vain, he was so utterly hardened in it; so dead in trespasses and 
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sins. But now you will find it far more difficult to allay or to mitigate the 
storm, which has, perhaps, spontaneously arisen. 

Every person, therefore, who commits sin, takes a viper into his bosom, a 
viper which may delay stinging him for many years, but i will sting him at 
last, unless it is removed. He is unaware of the misery that awaits him, 


but it must come, notwithstanding. This is particularly the case with sins 

inst God; andthe wonder is, that the sense of guilt will remain so entire- 
ly dormant as it often does, so that no warning, no expostulation, no remon- 
strance will disturb the death-like repose, and yet at last the volcano will of- 
ten burst forth spontaneously, or from some apparently trifling cause, and 
overwhelm the sinner in suffering.’ pp. 107—¥ 


We quote his account of the way in which the Bible should 
be studied every day for practical purposes : 


* Consider, now, another case. In an unfurnished and an almost unfin- 


ished little room in some crowded alley of a populous city, you may see a lad 
who has just risen from his humble bed, and is 1 y to go forth to his daily 
duties. He is a young apprentice,—and must almost immediately go forth 
to kindle his morning fire, and to prepare place of business for the labors 
of the day. He first, however, takes h ttle testament from his chest,— 
and breathes, while he opens it, a silent prayer, that God will fix the lesson 
that he is about to read, upon his consci nd his heart. “‘ Holy Spirit 
whispers he, “ let me apply the instruct his book to myself—and let 
me be governed by it to-day—so that | perform faithfully all my duties 
to myself, to my companions, to my master, and to Thee.’ He opens the 
book, and reads, perhaps, as follows ‘< Be ndly affectioned one to another, 
with brotherly love, in honor preferring one another He pauses—his faith- 
ful self-app lying thoughts run through the scenes through which he is that 
day to pass, and he coi isidets in what cases this verse ought to influence him 
‘ Be kindly affectioned !? { must’ treat iny brothers and sisters, and all my 
companions kindly to-day. I must try to save them trouble and to promote 
their hap spiness. ‘In honor preferrit 17 one another.’ As he sees these words, 
he sighs to think how many times he has been jealous of his fellow appren- 
tices, on account of marks of trust and favor shown them,—or envious of the 
somewhat superior privileges ¢njoyed by those older than himself,—and he 


prays that God will forgive him, and make him humble, and kind-hearted in 
future to all around him. 

“¢ Not slothful in business ; fervent in spirit; serving the Lord,” He 
stops to think whether he is pabitanlly industrious—improving all his time in 
such a manner as < be of the greatest advantage to his master ;—whether he 
is fervent in spirit, i e. cordi: lly Bevel d to God's service, and full of benev- 
olent desire for the hendiinies of all ;—wh«e ther he serves the Lord in what 
he does,i. e. whether all his duties are discharged from motives of love to 
his Maker and Preserver. While he lg muses, the fire burns. He shuts 
his book—asks God to protect him, as he now must go out into the labors and 
temptations of the day. God does bless and protect him. He has read, in- 
deed, but t2v0 verses ;—but these verses he carriesin his heart, and they serve 
asa memorial of kindness and love to man, and fide ‘lity towards God, which 
accompanies him wherever he goes, and keeps him safe and happy. The 
Bible is thus a light to his feet and a lamp to his paths. Which, now of these, 
do you think reads the Bible aright?” pp. 210—11. 


Our author deals much in “imaginary cases”; and they are 
generally pertinent, and sometimes extremely vivid. We can- 
not extract any of his stories, but will give enough of his 
“cases” to show his manner of using them. 
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“A boy knows, I will imagine, that he has an irritable spirit. He wish- 
es to cure himself of it. I will suppose that he has taken the two steps I 
have already described, and now as the morning comes, and he is about to go 
forth to the exposures of the day, we may suppose him to hold the following 
conversation with his father or some othe: friend : as 

Boy. ‘‘ Now I have made a great many resolutions, and I am really de- 
sirous of not becoming angry and impatient to-day. But | always do, and I 
am afraid I always shall.” 

Friend. “Do youalways? Do you get angry every day?” 

Boy. “Ido almost always. Whenever any thing happens to vex me.” 

Friend. “ What are the most common things that happen to vex you?” 

“Why, I almost always get angry playing marbles. George doesn’t play 
fair, and [ get angry with him, and he gets angry with me.” ; 

* Do you always get angry, playing marbles ?” 

** We do very often.” ' 

“Then I advise you to avoid playing marbles altogether. I know you like 
to play, but yes find it affords too great a temptation for you to resist, 
you must abandon it, or you will not cure yourself of your fault. What other 
temptations do you have ?” 

* Why, I get put out with my sums at school. 

** Get put out with yoursums !—What do you mean by that ?’ 

‘Why, I get impatient and vexed because I cannot do them, and then I get 
angry with them.” ‘ 

** What, with the sums!” 

* Yes, with the sums, and the book, and the slate, and every thing else. I 
know it is very foolish and wicked.”’ 

** Well, now I advise you to take your slate and pencil to-day, and find 
some difficult sum, such an one as you have often been angry with, and sit 
down calmly to work, and see if you cannot go through it, and fuil of doing 
it, and yet not feel vexed and angry. Think, before you begin, how sad it 
is for you to be under the control of wicked passions, and ask God to help 
you, and then go on, expecting to find difficulty, and endeavoring to meet it 
with a calm and patient spirit. If you succeed in this, you will really im- 
prove while you do it. By gaining one victory over yourself, you will make 
another more easy.”’ 

** Which do you think is the greatest temptation for you, to play marbles 
or to do sums ?”’ 

“Why, I think playing marbles, because the boys don’t play fair.” 

‘** Well , now I wish you to practice the easiest lesson first. Conquer your- 
self in your arithmetical temptation first, and then perhaps you can encoun- 
ter the other. And i wish you would watch yourself to-day, and observe 
what are the trials which are too great for you to bear, and avoid them until 
you have acquired more moral strength. But do not flee from any tempta- 
tion which you think you can resist. By meeting and resisting it, you will 
advance in your course.” pp. 269—7] 


The following case is designed to illustrate the influence of 
trial in detecting the heart: 


* A Christian mother had an only child, whom she ardently loved. The 
mother was an influential member of the church, and was ardently interested 
in maintaining a high Christian character, and studying faithfully and per- 
severingly religious truth. She beeame much interested in the view which 
the Bible presents of the Divine Sovereignty. She used to dwell with de- 
light upon the contemplation of God’s universal power over all. She used 
to rejoice, as she thought, in his entire authority over her ;—she took pleas- 
ure in reflecting that she was completely in his hands, soul and body, for 
time and for eternity, and she wondered that any person could find any 
source of difficulty or embarrassment in the Scripture representations on this 
subject. 
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But she did not know her heart. Her beloved child was sick—and she 
stood anxious and agitated over her pillow, very far from showing a cordial 
willingness that Go should rule. She was afraid—very much afraid that 
her child would die. Instead of having that practical belief in the divine 
sovereignty, and that cordial confidence in God, which would have given 
her, in this trying hour, a calm and happy acquiescence in the diyine will, 
she was restless and uneasy,—her soul had no peace morning nor night. 
Her daughter sunk by a progress which was slow, but irresistible, to the grave, 
and for weeks that mother was in utter misery, because she could not find it in 
her heart to submit to the divine will. She had believed in the universal 
power of God as a theoretical truth. She had seen its abstract beauty,—she 
thought she rejoiced in God’s superintending power, but it was only while 
all went well with her. As soon as God began to exercise that power which 
she had so cordially acknowledged and rejoiced in, in a way which was pain- 
ful to her, her heart rose against it in a moment—and would not submit. 
The trial brought out to her view, her true feelings in regard to the absolute 
and unbounded authority of God. Now there is a great deal of such acqui- 
escence in God’s dominion as this, in the world, and a great deal of it is ex- 
posed by trial every day.” p. 253. 


Our readers may be amused with our author’s mode of illus- 
trating the importance of mental culture, as distinct from 
knowlege acquired in the process : 


“ Suppose, for example, that when Robinson Crusoe on his desolate island, 
had first found Friday the savage, he had said to himself, as follows : 

‘This man looks wild and barbarous enough. He is to stay with me and 
help me in my various plans, but he could help me much more effectually, 
if he was more of an intellectual being and less of a mere animal. Now I 
can increase his intellectual power by culture, and I will. But what shall 
I teach him ?”’ 

On reflecting a little farther upon the subject, he would say to himself as 
follows. 

“ T must not always teach him things necessary for him to know in order 
to assist me in my work, but I must try to teach him to think for himself. 
Then he will be far more valuable as a servant, than if he has to depend 
upon me for every thing he does. 

Accordingly some evening when the two, master and man, have finished 
the labors of the day, Robinson is walking upon the sandy beach with the 
wild savage by his side, and he concludes to give his first lesson in mathe- 
matics. He picks up a slender and pointed shell, and with it draws careful- 
lya circle upon the sand. 

“ What is that ?”” says Friday. 

“ Tt is what we call a circle, says Robinson, ‘‘I] want you now to come 
and stand here, and attentively consider what I am going to tell you about 
Ri 

Now Friday has, we will suppose, never given his serious attention to any 
thing, or rather has never made a serious mental effort upon any subject, for 
five minutes at a time, in his life. The simplest mathematical principle is a 
complete labyrinth of perplexity to him. He comes up and looks at the 
smooth and beautiful curve which his master has drawn in the sand witha 
gaze of stupid amazement. 

* Now listen carefully to what I say,” says Robinson, “ and see if you 
can understand it.: Do you see this little point 1 make in the middle of the 
circle ?”’ 

Friday says he does, and wonders what is to come from the magic char- 
acter which he sees before him. 

“ This,’ continues Robinson, is a circle, and that point is the centre 
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Now I draw lines from the centre in any direction to the outside, these lines 
will all be equal.”’ 

So saying he draws several lines. He sets Friday to measuring them. 
Friday sees that they are equal and is pleased, from two distinct causes ; one, 
that he has successfully exercised his thinking powers, and the other, that 
he has learned something which he had never knew before. 

I wish now that the reader would understand that Robinson does not take 


this course with Friday because he wishes him to understand the nature of 


the circle. Suppose we were to say to him, ‘‘ Why did you take such a 
course as that with yoursavage? Youcan teach him much more useful 
things than the properties of the circle. What good will it do him to 
know how to make circles? Do you expect him to draw geometrical dia- 
grams for yous or to calculate and project eclipses / 

* No,” Robinson would reply. “ I do not care about Friday’s understand- 
ing the’ properties of the circle. But I do want him to be a thinking being, 
and if I can induce him to think half an hour steadily and carefully, it is of 
no consequence upon what subject his thoughts are employed. I chose the 


circle, because that seemed easy and distinct,—suitable for the first lesson. 
[ do not know that he will ever have occasion for the fact that the radii of a 
circle, are equal, as long as he shall live,—but he will have occasion for the 


power of patient attention and thought, which he acquired while attempting 
to understand that subject.” 

This would unquestionably be sound philosophy, and a savage who should 
study such a lesson on the beach of his own wild island, would forever af- 


ter be less of a savage than before. The effect upon his mental powers, 
of one single effort like that, would last, and a series of such efforts would 
transform him from a fierce and ungovernable but stupid animal, to a culti- 


vated and intellectual man. 

Thus it is with all education. One great object is to increase the powers, 
and this is entirely distinct from the acquisition of knowledge. Scholars 
very often ask when pursuing some difficult study : “* What good will it do 
me to know this?” But that is not the question. They ought to ask: 
“* What good will it do me to learn it What effect upon my habits of 
thinking, and upon my intellectual powers will be produced by the efforts 

4) 
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te examine and to conquer these difficultie pp.2 


Our author, in showing the kind and devree of evidence to 
be expected on the subjects of practical religion, adduces these 


familiar, but forcible examples : 


A merchant receives in his counting room a newspaper, which marks the 
prices of some species of goods, at a foreign port, as very high. He imme- 
diately determines to purchase a quantity and to send a cargo there. But 
suppose, as heis making arrangements for this purpose, his clerk should say 
to him, “‘ Perhaps this information may not be correct. The correspondent 
of the editor may have made a false statement for some fraudulent purpose, 
or the communication may have been forged ; or some evil minded person 
having the article in question for sale may have contrived by stealth to alter 
the types, so as to cause the paper to make a false report, at leasi in some 
of the copies.” 

Now in such a case would the merchant be influenced in the slightest 
degree by such a sceptical spirit as this? Would he attempt to reply to 
these suppositions, and to show that the channel of communication between 
the distant port and his own counting room, could not have been broken in 
upon by fraud, somewhere in its course, so as to bring a false statement to 
him? Hecould not show this. His only reply must be, if he should reply 
at all: ‘The evidence of this printed sheet is not perfect demonstration, 
but it is just such evidence in kind and degree, as 1 act upon in all my 
business. And it isenough. Were I to pause, with the spirit of your 
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present objections, and refuse to act whenever such doubts as those you 
have presented might be entertained, I might close my business at once, 
and spend life in inaction. I could not, in one case in ten thousand, get 
the evidence which would satisfy such a spirit.” 

Again. You areaparent! suppose. You havea son travelling at a dis- 
tance from home, and you receive some day a letter from the Post Office, in 
a strange hand-writing, and signed by a name you have never heard, in- 
forming you that your son has been taken sick, at one of the villages on his 
route, and that he is lying dangeronsly ill at the house of the writey, and 
that he has requested that his father might be informed of his condition, 2nd 
urged to come and see him before he dies. 

Vhere now is the father, who, in such a case would say, to himself, 
«“ stop this may be a deception. Some one may have forged this letter to 
impose upon me. Orthere may be nosuch person. Before I take this 
journey, I ) .ust write to some responsible man in that village, to ascertain 
the facts. 

No; instead of looking with suspicion upon the letter, scrutinizing it 
carefully to find marks of counterfeiting, he would not even read it a sec- 
ond time. As soon as he had caught a glimpse of its contents, he would 
throw it hastily aside, and urging the arrangements for his departure to the 

‘ 


utmost, he would hasten away, saying, ‘‘ Let me go, as soon as possible, to 
my dying son.” 

I will state one more case, though perhaps it is so evident upon a mo- 
ment’s reflection, that men do not wait for perfect certainty in the evidenc« 
upon which they act,—that I have already stated too many. 

Your child is sick, and as he lies tossing in a burning fever on his bed. 
the physician comes in to visit him. He looks for a few minutes at the pa- 
tient,—examines the symptoms,—and then hastily writes an almost illigible 
prescription, whose irregular and abbreviated characters are entirely unintel- 
ligible to all but professional eyes. You give this prescription to a messen- 
ger,—perhaps to some one whom you do not know,—and he carries it to the 
apothecary, who from the indiscriminate multitude of jars and drawers and 
boxes, filled with every powerful medicine and corroding acid, and deadly 
poison, selects a little here and a little there, with which, talking perhaps 
all the time to those around him, he compounds a remedy for your son. The 
nber, and as he puts it into your 


messenger brings it to the sick cha 
hands, do you think of stopping to consider the possibility of a mistake ? 
How easy might the physician by substituting one barbarous Latin name 
for another, or by making one little character too few or too many, so alter 
the ingredients, or the proportions of the mixture, as to convert that, which 
was intended to be a remedy, to an active and fatal poison. How easily 
might the apothecary by using the wrong weight, or mistaking one white 
powder for another precisely similar in appearance, or by giving your mes- 
senger the parcel intended for another customer, send you, not a remedy 
which would allay the fever and bring repose to the restless child,—but an 
irritating stimulus, which should urge on to double fury the raging of the 
fever, or terminate it at once by sudden death. . 

How possible are these, but’ who stops to consider them? How absurb 
would it be to consider them! You administer the remedy with unhesitat- 
ing confidence, and in a few days the returning health of your child, shows 
that it is wise for you to act, even in cass of life and death, on reasonable 
evidence, without waiting for the absolute certainty of moral demonstration. 

Now this is exactly the case with the subject of the Christian religion. 
Jt comes purporting to be a message from heaven, and it brings with it just 
such a kind of evidence, as men act upon in all their other concerns. The 
evidence is abundantly satisfactory ; at the same time however, any one who 
dislikes the truths, or the requirements of this gospel, may easily, like the 
sceptical clerk in the case above mentioned, make objections and difficulties 
in abundance. A man may be an infidel if he pleases. There is no such ir- 
resistible weight of argument that the mind is absolutely forced to admit it, 
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as it is to believe that two and three make five. In regard to this latter 
such is the nature of the human mind that there is not, and there cannot be 
in the whole human family, an individual who can doubt. In regard to 
Christianity, however, as with all other truths of a moral nature which re- 

ulate the moral conduct of mankind, there is no such irresistible evi- 
dence. The light is clear, if a man is willing to see, but it is not so vividly 
intense, as to force itself through his eyelids, if he closes them upon it Any 
one may walk in darkness if he will. pp. 111—114, k 


These extracts will suffice to exhibit the leading characteris- 
tic of the work before us, and to illustrate in part the author’s 
mode of instruction. Our limits will not allow us to say all that 
has occurred to us on the utility of this method of teaching, 
when successfully adopted, nor all that we might say on the 
the necessary care and caution with which it should be adopted ; 
but we will suggest a few hints, and we hope that the intelli- 
gent reader will give the subject a thorough and satisfactory 
investigation for himself. i 

This method of instruction, then, is founded on the first 
principles and laws of mind. Nature fitted us for particu- 
lars, not for generalities. Our senses, the inlets of all our 
knowledge, are conversant only with particulars. The eye 
cannot see an abstraction ; the ear cannot hear an abstraction : 
the tongue cannot taste an abstraction. None of our senses 
can give us any idea of an abstraction. It is a creature of our 
own, an offspring of education, a result of mental discipline, a 
product of art and effort. It costs the nascent intellect years of 
training and toil to form one of those etherial evanescent ab- 
stractions ; and then it is kept in the mind like an exotic ina 
hot-house, or « bird from the tropics in a cage. Whenever we 
wish to form agdistinct idea even of an abstract truth, we must 
make some parficular thing represent it; and after all the pur- 
est abstractions are only particulars put for a whole class of the 
same sort. Who thinks of a man in general, or a creature in 
general, or a being in general? Not Aristotle himself. Who 
conceives the principle proved in the forty-seventh proposition of 
Euclid, without recalling the figure employed to demonstrate it ? 
So with the most sublimated abstractions in science and philos- 
ophy. Nature clings to her own particulars, and forces the 
profoundest thinker to use them in representing his most com- 
prehensive generalities. 

But whatever we may think on this point, none can doubt 
how the mind proceeds in acquiring its first ideas, and 
forming all its opinions and habits. It begins with particu- 
lars; it uses particulars to the last ; and its largest abstractions 
are only names put for a bundle of particulars. Look at a 
child. He learns to see by scrutinizing one object at a time, 
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and examining its parts in successessive detail. So with all his 
other senses. How does he learn to walk? By taking steps 
in general 2 How does he acquire the wonderful art of speech ? 
He is compelled practically to analyze sound into its simplest 
elements, and make one at a time, till he accustoms his organs 
toa'correct, distinct and easy utterance of them all. He takes 
at first a single syllable, or articulate sound of the simplest, 
easiest kind, and thus proceeds till he masters all the elementa- 
ry sounds in the language. In the same way every acquisi- 
tion is made ; and all the boasted abstractions of a Newton or a 
Locke, are only scientific terms used to represent the particulars 
they had themselves learned by a process not unlike that of the 
child gathering up, one by one, the elements of all its practical 
knowledge in physics, morals and religion. 

T’o this course we are impelled in éeaching new truths. 
Should an astronomer discover a new planet, how would he 
communicate the result of his discovery? By calling it a star, 
a comet, or some other general name ? No: he would tell 
us its magnitude, its motions, its distance from the sun, and 
ali the other properties and facts requisite to distinguish it from 
the rest of the heavenly bodies. Should a chemist detect an- 
other gas, he would not dream of describing it merely by a 
name hitherto unknown in the vocabulary of his science. 
Should you find a new mineral or flower, how would you 
teach others to recognize it? By giving it a name still harder 
than any to be found in the semi-barbarous nomenclature of 
minerology and botany? No; you would analyze it, and de- 
scribe each of its peculiar properties. 

So with every thing that is to be taught. You must take it 
to pieces, and show the particulars of which it is composed. 
There is no other possible way of communicating any new 
truth. If you wish to teach a child what is meant by govern- 
ment, nation, or church, would you not be obliged to resolve 
each into its component parts, and show him by particulars 
whatJhe term implies? Each is only a bundle of particulars, 
tied up by a word; and before he can understand the full and 
exact meaning of that word, you must untie the bundle, and 
let him examine its contents in detail. 

Such is also the process of discovery and invention. It 
begins with particulars, and results im the detection of some 
new principle, or in some new application of an old one. The 
highest philosophy is only an induction of particulars ; and the 
profoundest inquirer into the secrets of nature, seeks only to ob- 
serve, classify and name these particulars. Every school-boy 
is familiar with the origin of Newton’s grandest discovery. He 
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observed an apple falling from a tree; and from that simple 
fact, he went on, from one particular to another, till he grasped 
the all-pervading law of gravitation. He began with an ap- 
ple; he ended with the universe. So with his inquiries re- 
specting the laws and properties of light ; and just so with all 
the discoveries and inventions that have ever been made. No 
truth, either in the physical or moral world, has been discover- 
ed, or applied, without a minute examination of the particulars 
that compose it. ‘T'he principle seems to be universal ; and as 
every learner is discovering truths new to himself, we ought 
to take a similar course in teaching him not only the elements 
of science, but the doctrines of the gospel, and the various les- 
sons of virtue and piety. 

For this mode of instruction, we might quote the highest 
authority. Socrates, the wisest of the ancient philosophers, 
employed it with signal success, against the quibbling and un- 
principled sophists of his day. The Bible is a store-house of 
examples on this subject. We find not a few scattered through 
the Old ‘Testament; and the record of our Saviour’s instruc- 
tions is so full of them, that he is said, by one of the Evange- 
lists, never to have taught the people “ without a parable.” 

Consider, then, the pre-eminent utility of this method. We 


might infer its usefelness from its actual success, and especially 
from the example of our Saviour; but a little reflection must 


show any one its peculiar adaptation to interest, convince and 
impress. 

This method secures attention. It has a peculiar charm 
for every class of hearers. Introduce a pertinent and vivid 
illustration ; and you will find the old and the young, the 
ignorant and the learned, listening to you in breathless silence. 
Such things interest alike the peasant and the philosopher. 
Every one, familiar with the life of Whitfield, knows with 
what success he often employed such simple and popular weap- 
ons of eloquence. When a favorite sermon of the late Carlos 
Wilcox was published, thousands in different parts of the coun- 
try were surprised and chagrinned at not finding in print, the 
incident which had, in the delivery, produced so deep and de- 
lightful an impression on their minds. 

Instruction given in this way, is more intelligible to all 
classes. A child understands it, and is thus enabled to grasp 
at truths otherwise beyond his reach. Disciplined thinkers 
may thread the most abstruse and complicated process of rea- 
soning ; but the young and uneducated require a simpler and 
more direct pathway to the same result. Could such minds 
have been made, by the abstractions of logic, to understand 
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what our amthor teaches with so much perspicuity and force 
in some of the extracts we have taken from his book ? 
Could the importance of mental cultivation, and the nature of 
the evidence which is to be expected in matters of religion, 
have been rendered to common, or even cultivated minds 
equally plain, without the example so hap pily employe “2 

This mode of instruction is also more impressive. We re 
fer to the examples we have quoted, and appeal to the common 
sense of our readers, whether the same truths, taught in an 
abstract form, would have touched the soul with equal powet 
Would a metaphysical disquisition on the mutual relations of 


mankind, have awakened as much feeling as the story of the 
Good Samaritan? Had our Saviour justified his kind and 
condescending attentions to sinners by alluding in general 
to the tenderness of a father for a profligate son, returning in 
penitence to his arms, he would have used essentially the s 
argument that is made to live, and breathe, and speak in 
touching parable of the Prodigal Son; but would 

drawn forth from his hearers an equal gush of emotion ? 

Sut we need not dwell on a point ) universally conceded 
for every one knows that a truth taught by an illustration 
strikes us more f reibly, and fat nore a eply nioy the heart 
than the same truth when filtrated through the technicalities of 
logic. The latter isa skeleton f dry bones and shrive lec in 
eWs ; the former is the same frame-work of nature, yvered 
with flesh, formed into beauty, and animated with life, and 
thought, and all the variety of human feelings. 

It is ob®ious, then, that such instruction will be much b 
remembered. Recollection depends on the attention we give 
on the distinct and vivid conceptions we form, and the impres 
sion made on our fancy and feelings; and facts and familiar 
illustrations have, in all these respects, a decided advantage over 


abstract reasoning. Relate an interesting incident: and 
nine tenthts of your hearers forget your whole train of reason 
ing, every one will remember the incident. How easily, 
fondly does a child treasure up the history of Joseph, and the 
parables of the Prodigal Son, and the Good Samaritan ! 
the same lessons of truth and duty, communicated in syllog 
or in tropes, would have melted from the memory like dew 
fore the sun, or like sand swept away by a mountain torrent. 
[n this particular, there is no room for comparison between the 
two methods; and we all know that the best instructions, not 
remembered well and long, can never exert the permanent, all- 
pervading influence necessary to prepare men for heaven. 
This mode of instruction is also more likely to produc 
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viction. It disarms prejudice, lulls the bad passions aslesp, and 
takes possession of the mind before depravity has time to shut 
its eyes against the evidence of truth, and motives to duty. It 
opens every avenue to the understanding, the conscience and 
the heart. In this way, our Saviour silenced his wily and cap- 
tious adversaries, and gaiued the assent of common minds to 
what they would have been slow in receiving through the medi- 
um of dry logic, or direct instruction. Every student of histo- 
ry well remembers the magic influence which the fable of Me- 
nenicus Agrippa, very like one of our Saviour’s parables, had 
on the mutinous and highly exaperated populace of Rome. 

Now, does not an age of extensive and deep-rooted prejudices 
against “the faith once delivered to the saints,” call aloud for a 
similar mode of instruction, to disarm these prejudices, and in- 
culcate truth upon reluctant and embittered minds?  “ 'Tech- 
nicalities will no longer do; they have lost their power, and be- 
come objects of suspicion, and watch-words of alarm. ‘lhe con- 
secrated phraseology of our fathers is covered with a cloud of 
prejudices that neutralize their influence ; and views, once con- 
veyed by this phraseology, must now be communicated in some 
other way, fitted to open the mind to a free and cordial ad- 
mission of “ the truth as it is in Jesus.” 

This kind of instruction can be applied with far more 
facility and success. It teaches duty, not by abstractions, 
but by living realities. We see the precept exemplified in prac- 
tice ; and we have only to perform the comparatively easy and 
delightful task of imitation. We all know how much easier it 
is to follow an example than to decypher and apply bare in- 
struction. A watch-maker might tell his apprentice very mi- 
nutely how to put a watch together; but would not the boy 
by seeing his master do the thing himself, acquire more skill in 
one hour, than he could have gained by the other method ina 
fortnight 2? Should a teacher write down for his pupils, a very 
plain rule for working a difficult sum, they might still be sorely 

uzzled to put it in practice; but let him work out the sum 
fimeelf so slowly that all can mark every step of the process, 
and the dullest intellect among them will find little difficulty in 
applying the rule. Bating the enmity of the carnal mind 
against the truth itself, similar is the case in all the departments 
of moral instruction ; and this view of the subject suggests the 
vast importance of adopting such methods of teaching as will 
most effectually prompt and enable the hearer to practice what 
he learns, or leave him without excuse if he neglect it. 

Our limits will not let us proceed with our remarks ; but we 
did int 1d to show how this mo?* -* *netesetionw "anid increase 
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the power of truth, by presenting it in a more interesting and 
less objectionable form: and how it would then tend to insure 
a steadier, more rapid, and more permanent growth of moral 
and intellectual character. 

We would not urge this method alike on all; nor will we, 
while we commend it in general, conceal the conviction we feel 
of the need of caution in adopting such a parabolic, narrative 
mode of instruction, especially in the pulpit. Every one has 
not the natural talent to do it with success, and of those who 
have, too many have not the necessary degree of sanctified af- 
fection, and simplicity of desire to glorify God and save souls. 
The preacher may easily make himself interesting by adopt- 
ing it, but it is not every one, by any means, in our judgment, 
who can do it wisely throughout. None can do it as Christ 
did. Every thing was holy as he employed it; and from rela- 
tion to him, illustrations from the Bible, however familiar, never 
desecrate ; but not a few from common sources are liable to, 
except in uncommon hands. 

Not that wé would retract any thing we have said. We 
think highly of this method of instruction ; and, generally, we 
have long thought that preachers of the gospel spend far too 
little pains on THE SCIENCE AND ART OF INSTRUCTION. 
Not a few seem entirely to overlook it as a distinct part of edu 
cation, and exhaust nearly all their strength in collecting ideas 
which they know not how to bring into full and effectual con- 
tact with other minds. They are deficient, not in learning, 
but in the art of imparting what they know. This part of their 
education they have neglected. They have found time for 
mathematics and metaphysics, for didactic and polemic theolo- 
gy, for church history and ecclesiastical polity, for Greek and 
Hebrew, and perhaps German and Syriac, but scarcely none at 
all for the unwelcome labor of acquiring skill to use their ac- 
quisitions. We have often wished, that some voice of authori- 
ty might speak effectually on this subject. Here is a crying de- 
linquency. Educated men do not turn to practical account 
one-fourth, scarcely one-tenth part of their learning. There is 
a prodigious waste of talent and knowledge in the ministry ; 
and many a man, coming from a theological seminary, with 
his mind well stored with learning, is compelled to see a half- 
educated preacher run away with the people, and actually do 
far more than himself in “turning them from darkness to light, 
from the power of Satan unto God.” He wonders at this, and 
chafes his spirit at the comparative barrenness of his own min- 
istry ; but he ought to have reflected long before, that his 
knowledge must have a tongue in order to speak ; and that his 
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talents and learning can be useful, only so far as they are 
brought into favorable contact with other minds. 

Our feelings plead to linger still longer on this subject ; but 
we must take our leave of it; and this we do by commending 
the Young Christian to the teachers of morals and religion. 
We will not make ourselves responsible for every thing in the 
book ; but as a whole, we ‘deem it worthy of high commenda- 
tion. We might perhaps suggest some improvement for a 
second edition ; and the rapidity with which it is passing into 
circulation, increases our desire to see it as perfect as possible ; 
but such suggestions would be of little use to our readers, and, 
if desired by the author, can be better communicated to him in 
another way. 


Berer Remarks on THE Histrory, AUTHORITY AND 
USE OF THE Sappatu. By Josepn JoHn Gurney, 
From the second London edition. With Notes by M. 
Sruartr. Flagg, Gould, and Newman ; Andover, 1833. 
18mo, pp. 120. 


That feeling is apt to exert a powerful influence upon per- 
ceptions and belief, and, in religion in particular, often leads 
men to reject or falsify the most obvious truths, and to receive as 
valid what is altogether destitute of foundation, is a matter of 
act, too notorious to be questioned. No wonder then, that, 
under its influence, different men should, from the very same 
data, draw dissimilar or even contradictory conclusions, in re- 
spect to those points in Christian ethics which are usually con- 
sidered as somewhat obscure. Perhaps, however, it is not 
sufficiently attended to, that this very obscurity, was design- 
ed by the Holy Spirit as a delicate test, to try the integrity of 
the heart. No danger could in this way accrue to the gen- 
uine Christian ; as there is always a safe side in respect to 
those points, which he, who is full of love to God, can easily 
discover, and which he will surely take,—a word to him who 
is piously wise and zealous for the hcnor of his master, being 
sufficient. The question which has often been agitated re- 
specting the Christian Sabbath, whether or not it be a divine 
institution, and as such, entitled to universal observance in 
the church, is of this character ; and, like other similar ques- 
tions, it has been answered in different ways, according to the 
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dictates of feeling. The simple fact. that while man is in 
want of ever receiving repose for his body, and under the 
strongest obligations to offer God the adoration of his heart 
and prepare for a higher state of existence, he is, if left to 
himself, in constant danger of neglecting both, should of it- 
self deeply impress him withthe desirableness of having, nay, 
with the expectation of actually finding a specific day set apart 
by divine authority for these purposes. With the Christian, 
to a greater or less degree, it has these effects. Accordingly 
he finds the institution of the Sabbath by divine example, in- 
terwoven with the very history of the creation, and also vari- 
ous allusions to it, in the mention made of a weekly division 
of time, in the book of Genesis, as well as in the oldest 
Heathen traditions which have been preserved. He also finds 
it spoken of, as a well known institution, soon after the pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the Red sea, and expressly en- 
joined for observance as such in the words, “ Remember the 
Sabbath day,” of the fourth commandment of the decalogue, 
which was given with such awful solemnity by God himself, 
from the top of Sinai, was engraven on tables of stone, and was 
ever spoken of, by Christ and his Apostles, as of universal! 
obligation. Here then is enough for the Christian. With 
these facts before him he will hardly dispense with the keep- 
ing of the Sabbath, and in proportion to the integrity of his 
heart. he will doubtless receive it as a divine institution and of 
universal obligation. ‘True, asa matter of fact, he finds, that 
under the Christian dispensation, the seventh day has been 
exchanged for the first ; but then, the spirit of the institution 
requiring only a seventh portion of time, evidently permitted 
such a change; and besides, even though there does not ap- 
pear to have been any direct command given for this change, 
he sees good reasons why it should have been made. ‘The 
seventh day kept by the Jews was connected with various rites 
and ceremonies peculiar tothe Mosaic dispensation, and, under 
the gospel, altogether useless. It was fit that they should be 
done away. Moreover, the seventh day was originally fixed 
upon by the Creator, in honor of the completion of the work 
of creation. Wasit not as proper that the first day should 
afterwards be fixed upon in honor of the completion of the 
work of redemption ? Was not this second creation, indeed, 
a work far more glorious, and calculated to reflect far more 
honor on the Creator. than the first? In addition to all this, 
however, the Christian feels that he is entitled to expect the 
blessings conferred upon man in the institution of the Sabbath, 
from the author of the dispensation under which he lives. 
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The Jew, severe and burdensome as the laws of Moses were, 
was blessed with this institution. One day in seven, he was 
called upon to bring not only his own labors, but those of his 
servants and even his beasts, to a close, and, while nature was 
recruiting, to give himself up to delightful and holy contempla- 
tions. ‘Then, the bustling cares of life ceased, the gates of the 
cities were closed, and joy was in the habitation of the Hebrew, 
—the solemn dance, and the sacred song of praise ; while 
children received instruction from their parents respecting the 
Creator, the duties of life, and the history and prospects of 
the church ; and when the hour of holy convocation arrived, a 
deeply interested throng were seen winding their way towards 
the tabernacle or the temple,—were assembled around their 
prophets,—they listened tothe reading and exposition of the 
law or the declarations of the Holy Spirit, and engaged in 
other acts of devotion. Blessed lay ! live ry one feels that, 
to the Jew, it was truly such, and admires the kindness and 
benevolence of the heavenly King, to whom he acknowledged 
allegiance, in setling it apart and consecrating it for him. 
The Christian lives uader a far milder dispensation than the 
Jew did,-—a dispensation which is characterized by the ex- 


hibition it makes of the love and benevolence, of its author. 


And is he hot $ liable to fatigue and as strongly oblicated 


to worship God, as the Jew was, and, in these respects in as 


great need of aSabbath? And from the dispensation under 
which he lives, he not entitled to expect, at least as auch 
as the Jew received from his? In short, from the principle of 
love which lies at the foundation of the Gospel, or, in other 
words, from the benevolent author of the Gospel itself, is he 
not entitled to expect the institution of the Nabbath ? 'This 
is certainiy the cas One day in seven is the least that he 


can have 10 


g the body and for divine worship. To 
imply the con uy ; to reflect upon the character of the Re- 
cdeemer. 

And then. what delightful associations cluster around this 
day! As the Jewish Sabbath, it is the day in which the 
Creator rested from his labor, “ the morning stars sang togeth- 
er and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” at the completion 
of the grand fabric of the universe. It is the day in which 
the worship of God commenced on earth, and Eden first be- 
came vocal with his praise. Its observance was connected with 
the richest promises of Jehovah and brought down innumer- 
able streams of blessing upon the whole land of the Israelites. 
All the pious of the ancient church esteemed it a delight, 
hailing its return as the visits of the great Creator himself,—and 
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spent it in holy contemplations and in looking forward to a 
new and more glorious era in the church. As the Christian 
Sabbath, it is the day in which, while the earth shook and the 
keepers become as dead men, the angel of the Lord, with a 
countenance like lightning, and with raiment white as snow, 
descended from heaven and rolled back the stone from the 
door of the sepulchre; the sleeping Son of God, having eom 
pleted the work of redemption, the new creation, burst asun- 
der the bonds of death and triumphed over the grave, leading 
captivity captive and giving gifts unto men; and his divine 
radiance began to light up the darkest and most distant corn- 
ers of the earth. It is the day in which he repeated his vis- 
its to his followers during his last short sojourn on earth, thus 
enjoining it upon them, as it were, by example, to meet foi 
his worship on this day, and giving them reason, on such oc- 
casions in particular, always to expect his visits. It is th 
day in which, while the disciples were with one accord in 
one place, waiting to be endowed with power from on high, 
suddenly there came a sound from heaven, as of a rushing, 
mighty wind, fillling the whole house,—there appeared upon 
them cloven tongues like as of fire, sitting upon each of them, 
and they were filled with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utterance ;—the 
day, in which Peter, a few hours afters, preached the first 
Christian sermon ever preached, and three thousand were con- 
verted to the Lord; and it is the day in which the Apostles 
and their converts met together to engage in acts of devotion 
listen to instruction, celebrate the Lord’s supper, and take up 
contributions for the poor ;—the day in which Jolin the be 
loved disciple was in the spirit and received his revelation 

—the day in which the primitive Christians universally met 


together to sing praises “to Christ as to God ? the day in 
which all Christians of every age have given themselves up to 
his worship ;—and the day now consecrated throughout. Christ 


endom to the same noble employment, and in which prayers 
and praises ascend to heaven simultans ously from almost ever) 
part of the globe. In short, it is the birth-day of souls, th 
Christian’s season of intimate communion with heaven, the 
only relict left us of the purities and joys of Paradise, and 
our brightest emblem of the eternal rest we hope to find with 
our Redeemer above, free from all the impurities and pangs 
of sin. ‘Thus respecting the Sabbath, feels and reasons the 
man whese heart is full of love to God; and thus, to a great- 
er or less degree, will such men, genuine Christians, con- 
tinue to feel and reason about it, and the Christian’s Sabbath 
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be observed from generation to generation, until all his days 
are blended in one eternal Sabbath of rest. 

Not so with him whose heart is not full of ardent love to 
God. He is willing perhaps, to admit in general terms, the 
expediency of a uniformily recurring day of rest. He has no 
desire, however, for such a day of holiness. On the other 
hand, he sbrinks from the idea of such a thing. His sabbath 
must be at his own disposal. He must have liberty to do his 
own pleasure in it, to walk, visit, ride, sail, or engage in any 
other recreation. He complains that bigots and priests have 
perverted the Sabbath to a day of'gloom. With such feelings, 
he is not very likely to come to the conclusion that it is a di- 
vine institution of universal obligation. Entering upon the 
examination of the Bible under the influence of cold-blooded 
criticism, and skeleton theories, he finds it speaking quite ano- 
ther language. He easily imagines the declaration, that God 
rested the seventh day and sanctified it, to have been foisted 
into the text, or intended to show that the Sabbath was ulti- 
mately instituted in commemoration of an event some 
thousands of years after it happened. Of the various allusions 
to a weekly division of time, scattered through the oldest 
books of sacred and profane history, he makes no account. 
The fourth commandment had reference to the Jews only ; 
and in short, as a matter of fact, the Jewish sabbath has 
been abolished and no other day has been substituted by di- 
vine appointment in its stead. ‘This mode of reasoning seems 
clear and lucid ; and as he has no strong attachment to the 
day, no fond remembrances of the manner in which it has 
been hallowed from age to age, no ardent longings for the 
courts of the Lord, no wishes for intimate communion with 
heaven, he embraces it, and, thus cuts conscience from 
her moorings and leaves the Sabbath to desecration. For, 
need it be said, that nothing but a belief in the divine insti- 
tution and universal obligations of the Sabbath will pre- 
serve it from desecration? Look at our annual fast. It is the 
day in which our pilgrim fathers humbled themselves before 
the Lord in all their afflictions, confessing their sins and im- 
ploring the divine compassion. It is intimately connected with 
the history of our New England churches, and has clustered 
around it, many a fond association. Besides, what Christian 
does not feel the need he has of fasting for his own sins and 
those of his country, at least one day in the year? It is true, 
however, that there is no divine command which calls upon 
us to keep such a fast. It is merely recommended to our at- 
tention by our chief magistrate. And how is this day treated ? 
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Few observe it as a fast to the Lord. By many it is not heed 
ed at all; and by multitudes it is uniformly spent in sports 
and plays, hunting and fishing, and often too in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the house of God and his assembled worship- 
pers. 

Such is the manner of feeling and reasoning respecting the 
Christian Sabbath, which has long been cherished among the 
neologists and theorists in religion of Germany, and it may 
also be added, among the same classes of persons in England 
and our own country ‘Their views have at length become 
those, not only of the large mass of the unthinking irreligious 
but some of those who would lay claim to a more elevated 
character. ‘This is painful to the Christian, but perhaps it is 
as well so. He must expect to feel the poisonous influence of 
sin and have to struggle against its corruptions, until the mil 
lennial sun bursts upon the world, or he arrives at the blessed 
land where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary ar 
at rest. ‘The purification of the heart and the enlightening of 
the mind will produce a change in this respect ; but until thi 


; 


is effected, is it not as well for the wicked in all their different 
grades, to be brought out to view, not merely by the opposition 
they exhibit ‘to the plain and obvious parts of the divine law 
but by the very obscurity in which the Holy Spirit has left 
some points in Christian ethics, as a more delicate test, to try 
the integrity of the heart?) Should we complain, because the 
wicked, under the influence of their feelings, take the ran! 
to which they properly belong? On the other hand, ought we 
not to feel grateful, that we can behold a mark upon thei 
forehead, and thus warned, separate ourselves from them? I 
do not forget, in these remarks, that the Sabbath was mad 
for man, not man for the Sabbath; nor that great charity 
must be exercised in this world of imperfection, toward those 
who honestly differ from us in opinion. And this brings m« 
to the most painful part of my subbject. 

It is a matter of fact, that many who profess to be Christ 
ians, have become greatly assimilated to the world, in thei 
manner of keeping the Sabbath. Wherever we cast our eyes 
we find it strongly desecrated among them. <A majority of the 
German church spend it in meetings of business, rides ef plea- 
sure, and in any thing in short, but private devotion. The 
same is too true of the English church. Among ourselves 
while there are many pious who esteem the Sabbath as a day 
of delight, and endeavor to keep it to the Lord, there are mul- 
titudes with whom it commands no respect whatever as a di- 
divine institution, With our fathers, it was the most blessed of 
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days. They hailed its return with holy joy, and met it down 
upon their knees. The fisherman had spread out his net, 

the hunter returned from the chase, the husbandman brought 
his labor to a close. 'The rude voice of the teamster and the 
rattling of the carr had ceased. ‘The cottage within and the 
village scene without, was full of peace and tranquillity. The 
closet, the family altar, and the house of God, bore witness to 
devout meditation and solemn prayer. All nature seemed _per- 
vaded with, holiness to the Lord. The very stranger was 
struck with solemnity and awe, and the scoffing sinner forced 
to stop in his career of sin, and turning his thoughts inward, 
think awhile upon eternity. It was indeed a blessed day. 

Even now, while recalling it to mind and endeavoring to 
transport myself to the past, 1 seem to mingle with angels 
and have a foretaste of the joys of Paradise. But alas! this 
sacred day has gone. No silent, prayer-breathing Sabbath 
seems to dawn upon our world. ‘The rude voice of the team- 
ster and the rattling of the car, disturb the devotion of the 
pious few, and their way to the house of God is interrupted 
by the party of pleasure and the driving of the furious chati- 
oteer, in which sometimes the professor of religion is known to 
participate. 

Shall we ask for the cause of this alarming desecration of 
the Sabbath ? The answer by implication, has already been 
given. The professor is a professor only by name. Or he has 
mingled with an unhallowed world until the delicate suscept- 
ibility of his conscience is gone, and he ceases to remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy. Or he has accustomed him- 
self to false modes of reasoning respecting it, until he really 
believes the Sabbath day was abolished by Christ and his 
Apostles; and hence, feels himself under no obligations to 
keep it holy. Luther himself, the great reformer, reasoned 
very loosely respecting the Sabbath; and his mode of reason- 
ing has been followed by the pious in Germany with all its 
deleterious effects, down to the present day.* England is 
filled with the doctrines and disciples of Paley and others 
like him; and America has drank largely from both these 
fountain heads of this error, and made great additions to the 
draughts of herown. What Christian can think of this state 
of things, without anguish of heart? It would not be so, 
were the church of Christ holy as she professess to be. The 
sweet Sabbath of our fathers would be brought back again and 


* Luther and his followers, while they hold it in some sense obligatory upon them to 
keep the Christian Sabbath, place it upon the same foundation as the festivals of 
their church in this respect. 
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made universal. ‘The holy example of the righteous would 
produce a hallowed effect upon sinners, and bring them to 
feel like Satan, “ how awful goodness is.” Such a change 
will most evidently take place, before, “ From one new moon 
to another, and from one Sabbath to another, all flesh come to 
worship before the Lord,” and the world itself experiences 
one continued and universal Sabbath of rest. One of the 
first steps of this reformation is evidently, to bring Christians 
to feel, not merely the expediency of keeping the Sabbath, 
but the divine obligations they are under to keep it; 
to point out to them the will of God in respect to the Sab- 
bath. ‘To those who are free from all bias of prejudice or 
education, the language of the Bible will appear sufficiently 
plain upon the subject. Even such, however, may derive 
great benefit from a perusal of Wilson’s Seven Sermons on the 
Divine Authority and Perpetual Obligation of the Lord’s Day, 
and various treatises referred to, in the Pastoral Address pre- 
fixed to that work, while others may receive lasting benefit 
from it. With no work, however, that treats professedly upon 
the Sabbah, have we been better pleased than the one by Mr. 
Gurney, the title of which is placed at the head of this arti- 
cle, and from which several of the preceding suggestions have 
been chosen. ‘The author of it, though a member of the so- 
ciety of Friends, has published several books on the subject 
of religion, particularly, “Essays on various Religious Topics,” 
and a series of dissertations, entitled, “ Biblical Notes and 
Dissertations, chiefly intended to confirm and illustrate the 
doctrine of the Deity of Christ ;” the first of which was pub- 
lished not long since in the Biblical Repository. Of this 
last, a review in the London Christian Observer for ,No- 
vember, 1831, says: “The respected author is already ad- 
vantageously known to the public by his Essays; but he will 
now take a yet higher place. ‘That work elevated him above 
the peculiarities of the religions body to which he belongs, and 
ranked him amongst the ablest defenders of our common 
Christianity and of the great truths of which that revelation 
consists. Our readers will have observed in that volume, the 
prominence given to the great articles of the Divinity of Christ, 
and the Atonement of his death. ‘These articles are pursued 
in the present publication, which will raise the author to a 
yet higher rank amongst solid, able and learned Theologians.” 
The little volume before us is exactly what we should expect 
from one thus accredited for his correct views and skill in Bib- 
lical criticism. Itis not presented to us in the uninviting 
form of sermons, but in the more desirable form of brief re- 
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marks ; and, in the language of the American editor, has the 
distinguished advantage of being short, pithy, argumentative 
and perspicuous; and, though interwoven with much solid 
learning, is for the most part intelligible to the great mass of 
the community. It consists of four chapters, a conclusion, and 
an Appendix. ‘The first chapter treats of the Patriarchal Sab- 
bath, the second of the Mosaic Sabbath, the third of the Jew- 
ish Sabbath, and the fourth of the Christian Sabbath. The 
conclusion contains some hints respecting the proper manner 
of keeping the Sabbath, and the Appendix a few additional 
and valuable notes by the American editor. A quotation or 
two from the conclusion will serve to show the spirit of the 
writer. 


‘It is, indeed, a powerful argument for the divine authority of this institu- 
tion, that as on one hand, a conspicuous blessing rests on the use of it, so on 
the other, the neglect or perversion of it, never fails to be followed by vice, 
misery and confusion. Ungodliness is the worst of all foes to moral virtue 
and civil order,+to decency, harmony and happiness of society ; and ungod- 
liness and Sabbath-breaking act and react. The former naturally leads to the 
latter, and the latter confirms and ageravates the former. 

Every one who is accustomed to communicate, in our jails and other such 
places, with the refuse of society,—with the most abandoned and profligate 


of men,—must be aware that Sabbath-breaking is, very commonly, a first 
step to every species of crime. Nor was the curse which rests on the neg- 
lect and abuse of the Sabbath, much less conspicuous, when an attempt was 


made to remodel the law and to alter its proportions. The sages of the 
French Revolution, as the reader is probably well aware, substituted one 
day of rest in ten, for one in seven. And what was the consequence’? So 
great a degree of wretchedness, that the people were driven by mere ne- 
cessity, speedily to take refuge again in their ancient practice.” pp. 99—100 


We should like to enlarge our quotations from this work, but 
must close. Every pious heart will rejoice at its re-publication 
in this country, and peruse it with attention. May it ke ex- 
tensively circulated, and serve to remind Christians of the 
pledges they have taken to keep the Sabbath, or lead them to 
enter into such pledges. Motives of awful weight urge upon 
us the great question of which it treats. Our individual pros- 
perity, the welfare of our nation, the conversion of sinners, the 
enlargement of the church, the regeneration of the world, all 
hinge upon the Sabbath’s being considered and treated as a 
divine institution of universal obligation. 











